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Editorial, 


POINT IN| SUGAR 
CULTURE. 





CRITICAL 
BEET 


THE 


The most critical period to get over, it 
seems to us, and the one that will, more than 
any other, determine the final results of the 
experiment in beet culture, will be that period 
after the young plants first break ground and 
before they are all thoroughly weeded and 
thinned out to the proper distance at which 


they should grow. The ground may have 
been never so well manured, ploughed, har- 
rowed, pulverized and smoothed, and the 
seeds may have come up vigorously and even, 


but 


run by weeds that sre even more vigorous, 


if the young beets are allowed to be over- 


and so thick 


the 


as to cover the ground as with a 


mat, prospects for success will by no 
means be flattering. 


We 


the sugar beet crop this year, who, if they cul- 


find a great many farmers are trying 


tivate this crop as they have been accustomed 


to cultivate other farm crops in the past, will 


surely fail, and will curse the industry, and 


every one who has been instrumental in intro- 


ducing it into the country. ‘Twenty tons of 


good sugar beets to the acre cannot be grown 


in the same slovenly manner that has some- 


times brought a small crop of winter rye or 


even lecent crop of potatoes before the ad- 
the Colorado beetle. Beets require 


rough, coarse farm methods, but nice, 


careful, len culture, and if the introduc- 


y 
tion of the sugar beet into this country shall 
an improved 


make garden 


farmers 
hall 


shai 


teach the ommon 


method of culture, and 
culture take the pla ‘e of rough field 
for all » country will be well paid for 


the « 


culture 
all of the experiment, even though 
sugar inaking should prove a complete failure. 
We have been, and still are, too slovenly 
irk. We do not plough 


enough nor well enough. 


about our farm wi 
our ground often 


We still 
harrow, which, instead of fining and mellow- 


use the old seven or nine-toothed 


ing the soil, often makes it rougher and more 
compact. ‘Then when we lay a field down to 


grass, we sow the seed with oats or some 


strong growing plant which severely injures, 
if it does not entirely destroy the grass, and 
and smoothing the sur- 
fit condition for the 


' J of lverizin 
instead of pulverizing 


face, and leaving it in 
it covered with 


b- 


scythe or mower, we leave 
stones, lumps of dirt, old corn buts, and ru 
Such fields are now within 
Then for hoed crops, 
we half plough a rough piece of sward land, 
till it 
crooked that neither horse nor boy can see 
through the rows, plant it by hand, working 


bish in general. 


view from our window. 


harrow it is rougher still, furrow it so 


and sweating to find fine dirt enough to cover 


the seed, cultivate out the crop with an old 
cultivator that has been a!l worn out for years, 
and if new, would be dear at any price; half 
hoe the crop once or twice, and then at har- 
vest time complain of the unprofitableness of 
farming in New England. 

Now, the sugar beet will be the last crop to 
respond joyfully to such a system of agricul- 
ture as You, who are attempting to 
grow beets for the factories this year, have 
very fully instructed as to the best 
methods of preparing the land, the quantity 
of fertilizer to apply, the time to plant, the 


this. 
been 
amount of seed to sow, and the best methods 


You may have prepared your 
land well, you may have manured heavily, 


of tending. 


and are now finding a fine show of young 
plants growing in the rows, but if you neglect 
to weed and thin at the proper time, and let 
the weeds get the upper hand in the struggle 
for existence, you will as surely fail as though 
you bad done all the previous work imper- 
fectly. The crop must be well cared for till 
the land is once thoroughly clean, and the 
beets thinned out to the right distance in the 
rows. Then a little neglect in cultivating at 
the right moment, though harmful, will not 
necessarily ruin the crop, but neglect now 
surely must. 

We have much faith in the future of the 
sugar industry in this country, but we tremble 
for the lazy and shiftless farmers who have in- 
vested in the enterprise with high hopes of 
success, but without a due appreciation of the 
requirements necessary for securing profitable 
crops of beet root. They will prove the dead 
weight which the more intelligent and indus- 
trious class will for a while have to carry. 
There many failures and much 
discouragement, especially the first years, 
but with garden culture and persistent effort, 
we believe ultimate success will reward both 
But do not 


will be 


the praducer and manufacturer. 
on any account, let a whole crop go to ruin 
simply for want of thorough, clean tillage at 
this most critical period, when the weeds are 
trying for the mastery, and the young beets 
are in danger of choking and suffocation. 





THE SUNFLOWER. 


We have lately met with a paragraph in 
several of our exchanges, recommending the 
planting of a sunflower seed in the middle of 
each hill of pole beans, so that the stalk of 
the sunflower, growing faster than the beans 
and always keeping a little ahead, would serve 
instead of a pole, saving to the grower con- 
siderable labor and expense. How this would 
work in practice we cannot say, but we do 
know that for many uses the sunflower is a 
valuable plant to raise. It grows very rapid- 
ly and when thickly planted around sink 
drains, privies, and other unsightly and of- 
fensive places, it not only serves as a screen, 
but it also is said to have the property of ab- 
sorbing malarious exhalations and purifying 
the atmosphere. The seeds are much relish- 
ed by poultry, and, if not fed too liberally, 
are very wholesome. A correspondent of the 
Country Gentleman recommends the seeds as 
a cure for the heaves in horses, and says: A 
gentleman told me that there is nothing equal 
to sunflower-seeds for that purpose. He had 
one bushel of the seeds ground with two 


bushels of oats, and gave a horse two quarts 
of the mixed meal, wet in water three times a 
day. He took the time when the horse was 
not used at hard work. In two weeks not a 
sign of the heaves could be observed, and the 
horse looked as sleek and bright as if his hair 
had been oiled. He had cured two horses of 
his own of this distressing complaint, and rec- 
ommended it to others, who had experienced 
a like result. In cases of horse-distemper and 
coughs, it is an excellent remedy. 





WORK NOW IN HAND. 


The Repairing and Rebuilding of Farm 
Outbuildings. 


After the seed-time is over, there is usually, 
with most farmers, a period of from two to 
three weeks of comparative leisure in which 
much can be accomplished in the way of farm 
improvement. Undefstend us, with most far- 
mers. There are farmers, especially those 
whose energies are devoted chiefly to market 
gardening or to some specialty, who, on ac- 
count of the rapidity with which crops succeed 
each other, and the attendant pressure of 
work, cannot give much time to jobs of this 
character. Usually, however, such farmers 
have their fields in a condition not needing 
much outlay or improvement; and as to build- 
ing or repairing of buildings or fences, these 
things are generally performed by contract. 

But the average farmer has to plan these 
improvements differently. He must not only 
seek a time for performing them, but must 
in many cases plan in advance to bring about 
to his mind elements which enter into them. 
If itis a field to be drained, the tile must have 
been provided ; if fences, the material must be 
made ready months in advance; and if build- 
ings are to be erected or improved, much of 
the timber and other building material must 
be brought together during the comparatively 
leisure months of winter. It is in this time 
between the seeding and hoeing, that improve- 
ments in the putting up or repairing of build- 
ings are in order upon the farm, and in this 
work the farmer himself, with his men, have 
quite as much to do as the mechanic; for, 
with a carpenter or builder to direct, much of 
the work can be done without hiring extra 
hands. 

And just here comes ip a thought in regard 
to the the farm 
buildings of New England, which it may be 
of. 


have improved within the past dozen years 


character and condition of 


well to take a note How greatly they 
may be realized by any observing person who 
passes among the farms in almost any part of 
the better farming portions of our Eastern 
States. Good or even excellent buildings— 
houses, barns and outbuildings—are the rule, 
really quite extravagant ones are not uncom- 
mon, and poor ones are hardly ever met with. 
They are, in fact, an index to the farmer and 
to the condition of his They tell of 
good management, a prudent husbandry, pro- 
In 


farm. 


ductive fields, and general thrift. how 
very many instances do we find barn cellars, 
good stables for horses, apart from the barn, 
with barns and other outbuildings that are not 
only clapboarded, but painted and blinded. 


These are among the surest indications of in- 


~dependence that can be met with, because 


they are stable and real. Field improvements 
are proper fall work, the erection or improv- 
ing of buildings is especially the work of the 
early part of the season. At no other period 
could it be seasonable to repair dwellings, and 
now is just that season when barns and gran- 
aries are empty, and when outbuildings can 
best be improve & 

The planning and erection of barns has be- 
come quite a study among our progressive far- 
mers, and some who have not given it thought 
would be much surprised to see what a differ- 
ent thing a first-class New England barn of 
to-day is in comparison with the barn of a gen- 
eration ago. Then it was the immense, ark- 
like structure with four walls, having a single 
apartment within; for, although there was a 
driving-floor, a tie-up, and a bay, there was 
little to separate them; the cattle stood and 
ate from the main floor, and the wind and snow 
in winter whistled through every crack and 
rendered the animals within but little better 
off than they would have been out of doors. 
Now the barn is often nicer than the house, 
for not unfrequently the farmer builds a good 
barn, leaving the new house to be built when 
he gets ready, thinking the old house good 
enough for the present; and so years go on, 
perhaps, during which time he glories in his 
splendid barn, and gives his cattle better ac- 
commodations than he gives himself. We 
have said splendid, and that word just de- 
scribes it. Our farm barns are certainly 
‘*splendid,” and as well planned and equipped 
for their use asa modern steamship is for 
crossing the Atlantic. Enter one and study 
its capacity and convenience. There must be 
room for bay, and either in bay or scaffold 
ample room for storing different qualities, or 
that cut at different periods, in such a way 
that it may be got at when wanted for differ- 
ent animals or particular uses ; next, space for 
the unthreshed grain and storing the straw; 
next, the means of storing the threshed grain, 
either ina building separate from the barn, 
or ina very tight and weli-arranged apartment 
in the barn. We mention these first, because 
the necessity for storing grain and hay takes 
precedence of the housing of cattle or the 
feeding out of crops. But next to these sev- 
eral apartments must be stables for cattle and 
horses, shelter for sheep, storage room for 
farm carts and wagons, as well as storage ca- 
pacity for mowers and all farm machines and 
tools. Then, in addition to these, must be, 
either in the barn or in separate outbuildings, 
the piggery, poultry-house, and corn-house. 

Now the above comprises an outline of the 
accommodations of a first-class barn, and we 
have often seen them all located under one 
roof. There may be a question as to the pro- 
priety of this, although where it can be done, 
there is greater economy in building and more 
convenience in taking care of stock than where 
the separate apartments or reoms are in build- 
ings by themselves, located at different points 
of the grounds. And where these are all found 
under one roof, what a comfortable sight is a 
well-appointed, commodious, convenient barn. 
Then when well filled, it isa true delight to 
the farmer's soul! But we must not anticipate 
—these are autumn suggestions. 

We wish, in connection with the general re- 
pairing and rebuilding of barns which will now 
take place all over New England, that provi- 
sion may somehow be made for a barn cellar. 
There are many good arguments for this. It 
affords room for storage at moderate cost, it 
gives opportunity for that most necessary 
apartment—a root cellar ; it keeps the manure 
from the weather, and the building (floor tim-. 
bers, etc.) last longer than where there is no 
cellar. Under certain conditions, the cellar 
may be used for stabling ; that is to say, where 
the ground is dry and gravelly and the whole 
cellar made free from dampness. 





—Prof. J. Henry Comstock in the N. ¥. Tribune, 
recommends carbon bisulphide as a remedy for the 
bean weevil. His directions for its use are, to put 
half an ounce of carbon bisulphide in an open dish 
on top of the beans, which should be in a perfectly 
tight barrel or box, covered closely, and allow it 
to evaporate slowly, fora day or two. This will 
kill the weevil, and will not injure the beans either 
for food or for planting. Great care should be 
taken to not allow a flame to be brought near the 











carbon bisulphide, as its vapor is very inflam- 
mable, 





AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 


Never since Congress made its appropria- 
tion of public lands for the establishment of 
agricultural colleges in the several States of 
the Union, have we seen the public in gen- 
eral so ready to discuss the subject of agri- 
cultural education in a friendly, candid spirit 
as at present, nor a time when agriculture, as 
an industry, was more highly appreciated. 
It is true that different people hold different 
opinions as to the best means of promoting 
agriculture, and the best methods of training 
young men for following the profession, but 
all adwit that we cannot much longer go on 
in the old practice of robbing the soil of its 
natural fertility, but must learn how to feed 
the world without making the world the poorer. 

Prof. Hilgard, of the University of Califor- 
nia, has a letter in Land and Lome, for 
March 11, which, we apprehend, will meet 
the approval of many of our leading minds 
who are making the subject of agricultural 
education a special study at the present time. 
He says that, as time advances, ‘the is more 
and more satisfied that it is through their 
character, as experiment stations, that the real 
usefulness of ovr agricultural colleges will be- 
come such as to remove them from the field of 
periodic outbursts of dissatisfaction, and of 
propositions for a fundamental reorganization, 
which to befall even so old an institu- 
tion as that of Massachusetts, whose annexa- 
tion to Amberst College has been so warmly 


seem 


discussed of late.” 

‘‘Let the experiment stations,” says the 
Professor, ‘‘show the farmers what education 
and science can do to put money in their 
pockets, and they will be eager to give their 
sons an opportunity to avail themselves of 
such knowledge, and will teach them to re- 
spect their calling, not merely as ‘honest 
work,” but as something worth striving for 
with all the might of the best intellect. Until 
this feeling prevails, our farmers’ sons will 
continue to prefer to flock to the counters of 
the cities.’ 

“If, as I think, the success of an agricultu- 


’ 


ral college is to be gauged, not by the num- 
of toilers it sends back to the farm, but 
by the improved condition of agriculture, pro- 


ber 


duced by its agency, then some of the most 
numerously attended agricultural colleges in 
this country, as well as in Europe, have sig- 
nally failed in fulfilling their mission, and the 
sooner and the more energetically they take 
upon themselves the work of an experiment 
station, the quicker will they rise in the ap- 
preciation of the bone and sinew of the farm- 
ing population.” 

The cheap peasant schools of Europe, the 
Professor thinks, are not what are wanted 
here, nor is he quite in favor of separate 
schools for farmers, but believes that wherever 
‘there is a bona jide intent to do the best 
possible for the agricultural interests, the agri- 
cultural colleges are best associated with the 
higher educational branches, for it is by rais- 
ing the farmer’s profession in the public esti- 
mation, and not by putting the arrangements 
for his education as far as possible out into the 
pine woods, away from intellectual influences, 
and making each boy work for a part of his 
living, that we can ever see him properly rep- 
resented in the legislative halls, where now 
to outwit the 


every smart lawyer 


few farmers who go there, by his superior 


manages 


training in what is necessary to make himself 
felt in the political ficld. When the college 
attempts to put within the space of four 
years a mixture of grammar and high school 
studies, varied with several hours of farm 
work, intended merely to keep up the habit, 
it panders to the old prejudice that farming is 
a low occupation, in which a thoroughly pro- 
fessional and gencral education is not needed, 
or even useful.” If we cannot at once edu- 
cate the millions of farmers, he would at least 


produce some trained leaders. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
OuR NATIONAL DOMAIN, 

Under the title of “Our National Domain,” Mr. 
Edward Atkinson of this city, has prepared a chart 
showing something of the of th 
United States for supplying the world with food. 
It will probably surprise many to learn that our 
single State of Texas contains a larger area than 


possibilities 


either France or Spain, and considerably more 
than half the area of the Austrian 
empires combined, and nearly twice as much as 
Great Britain and Ireland. Our possibilities, how- 
ever, are not shown by comparing areas alone, for 
while the old countries are in some cases cultivated 
well up tu their capabilities, our own lands have 


German and 


as yet searcely been broken by the plow, all our 
productions being at the present time grown on 
one-seventh of our cultivatable area, and that, too, 
under a systein of culture far from what it should 
be. In the year 1878, Texas produced 951,000 
bales of cotton, or nearly twice and a half any crop 
ever grown under slave labor, vet this occupied 
less than 3000 square miles. The world uses, in 
all, some eleven to twelve million bales of cotton 
per year, which could all be grown on 19,000 
square miles in the State of Texas, loaving twelve- 
thirteenths of its area for other crops. The corn 
crop of the United States in 1878, amounted 
to 1,388,000,000 bushels, grown 806L square 
miles, an area less than that of the single State of 
Minnesota. The wheat crop of 1878 required 
50,000 square miles, but we have twenty States, 
each with a greater area, while Texas alone has 
more than five times, and California three times 
that amount of land. 

The chart is full of information of the above 
character, and given in such form as to be seen at 
a glance. It is published by A. Williams & Co. 
Price 50 cents. 

Tue DiAry or A Birp. 

From the same house, we have received another 
little béok, very pleasantly written, “The Diary of 
a Bird,” which gives a view of civilization from 
the birds’ standpoint of observation. Men and 
boys who shoot birds for mere sport or game, at 
all seasons of the year, should listen to this bird’s 
story of his treubles in flying the gauntlet between 
southern Mexico and his Northern summer home. 


on 


Ouro POLAND Curna Recorn, Vou. IL. 

The breeding of Poland China hogs has been 
carried t6 that extent in this country, that a 
“record” is demanded for the better protection of 
breeders and dealers in this excellent breed of 
swine. The work has been undertaken by the 
Poland China record association, with John M. 
Milliken and Thomas J. Conover, Butler Co., 
Ohio, committee. Volume II. contains 368 pages, 
and gives pedigrees of boars from 649 to 1233, and 
sows from 1022 to 2498. There is also an interest- 
ing history of the breed, and sketches of some of 
the most noted herds in Ohio. Published by 
Peter G. Thompson, Arcade Book store, Vine St., 
Cincinnati, O. Price $3.00. 

IMPROVING THE FARM. 

This is the title of a new book of 188 pages, 
written and published by L. D. Davis, editor of the 
Newport, R. I., Daily News, and proprictor of 
Conanicut Park Farm. Mr. Davis is much inter- 
ested in everything relating to agricultural im- 
provement, and with a ready pen and a large ex- 
perience has given the public, for the small price 
of one dollar, a book that can hardly fail of 
making every one who reads it a little better far- 
mer than he was before. 

AMERICAN GRAPE GROWING AND WINE MAKING. 


George Husmann, Professor of Horticulture in 
the Missouri State University, and one of the best 
authorities in the world, on grape culture, has 
given the public a new and revised edition of his 
popular work on the grape, which will be wel- 
comed by all who cultivate this excellent fruit. 
Books on fruit culture, like dictionaries and ency- 
clopeedias, require occasional revision to bring 
them down to the needs of the present time. Prof. 
Husmann’s new work is just what every grape 
grower will be glad to consult, as a safe and reli- 
able guide in the selection of varieties, and the 
cultivation and general treatment of vines, whether 
grown by the thousand in vineyards, or over the 
arbor or garden wall, for family use. His direc- 
tions for cultivation and training, and his descrip- 
tions of new varieties are reliable, while his chap- 
ters on injurious insects, particularly that pest of 
European grape growers, the phylloxera, contain 
just the information that the public at the present 





time are in need of. To make the work as cosmo- 
politan as possible, several chapters are taken up 
with a description of different methods of culture, 
as practiced by the most successful growers in 
widely separated sections of the country. The 
volume contains 240 pages, 44 being devoted to 
wine-making. It is published by the Orange Judd 
Co., New York, and can be obtained of the pub- 
lisher, or from this office, post-paid, for $1.50. 





THE PROSPECTS FOR SUGAR - 
BEETS. 


Brief Notes on the Sugar Outlook for 1880-1. 


g, May 20, contracts are still 
being made by agents of the Maine Beet Sugar 
Company for the growing of sugar beets for 
the Portland factory. Taking into account 
what has been urged heretofore in behalf of 
early planting of the seed as one of the prime 
requisites of success, it seems late for agents 
to yet be in the field making contracts’, but 
when the statements are made by these agents 
that they must continue to make contracts for 
two weeks to come, in order to sécure a suffi- 
cient planting of beets for the factory another 
winter, it not only seems too late to insure 
a satisfactory result with the crop, but it puts 
the probable ultimate success of the enterprise 
upon a basis altogether more problematical 
than has been looked for by those who- have 
not been acquainted with the inside workings 
‘Two weeks from this date 


At this writing 


of the Company. 
will bring it June 3, and when it is remem- 
bered that beets should be planted as early as 
the very first of May, it shows a lack of inter- 
est on the part of farmers in the industry, and 
indicates what a great amount of canvassing is 
necessary on the part of the Company to secure 
the required number of acres to supply its fac- 
tory the coming season. 

Moreover, there is this to be considered: 
In 1879, contracts for growing the beets were 
made with seventeen hundred farmers, nearly 
all of whom resided in Maine, the farthest 
point beyond the State at which beets were 
grown being, we believe, Newburyport, in this 
State. 


comparatively, of those who grew beets in 


This season, however, but very few, 


1879 have made contracts with the Company, 
while, in order to secure as large an amount 
as was furnished last year, it has been neces- 
sary toextend the field to Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, New York, and even 
Canada. 
sary by the Company—for beets it must have 


This has been found actually neces- 
or close its works. Of course too much has 
already been expended to withdraw from the 
enterprise now, and if the farmers of Maine 
show little interest in this great industry, the 
Company must seek fields where the farmers 
more fully appreciate the great advantage the 
growing of the beets and the feeding of the 
pulp is to be to the general agriculture of a 
district. the beet 
business would be of untold benefit to the ag- 


Once established, sugar 
riculture of Maine; but capitalists who have 
put their thousands into a factory and refinery 
are not going to continue it there for the in- 
terest they themselves have in the agriculture 
of Maine, unless the farmers of Maine have 
Be- 


sides this, unless we have an unusually favora- 


suflicient interest in it to grow the beets. 


ble season, the late planting will influence the 
quantity and value of the heets »nfavoraly, 
so that the Company and the farmers will not 
receive so large a benefit from the crop as if 
earlier planting had been uniformly the case. 
The canvass for this season was also commenced 
earlier than the canvass for 1879, and as the 
result at this late day is as it is, it shows a 
want of interest on the part of Maine farmers 
which we are truly sorry to witness; but we 
certainly hope their great industry, one having 
so large possibilities for New England agrical- 
ture, may not fail through their indifference. 





MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL 
FAIRS FOR ISSO. 


The times and places for holding the annual 
Cattle Shows of the County Societies in this 
State have been fixed as follows : 

Essex, at Lynn, Sept. 28 and 29. 

Middlesex, at Concord, Sept. 29 and 30, 
Oct. 1. 

Middlesex North, at Lowell, Sept. 28 and 29. 

Middlesex South, at Framingham, Sept. 21 and 
99 


and 


Worcester, at Worcester, Sept. 7, 8, 9, and 10. 
Worcester West, at Barre, Sept. 30 and Oct. 1. 
Worcester North, at Fitchburg, Sept. 28 and 29. 
Worcester Northwest, at Athol, Oct. 5 and 6. 
Worcester South, at Sturbridge, Sept. 16 and 17. 
Worcester Southeast, at Milford, Sept. 25, 29, 
and 30. 
Hampshire, Franklin and Hampden, at North- 
ampton, Oct. 6, 7, 8. 
Hampshire, at Amherst, Sept. 25 and 24. 
Highland, at Middlefield, Sept. 16 and 17. 
Hampden, at Springfield, Sept. 28, 29, and 30. 
Hampden East, at Palmer, Sept. 21 and 22. 
Union, at Blandford, Sept. 22, 23, and 24. 
Franklin, at Greentield, Sept. 30 and Oct. 1. 
Deerfield Valley, at Charlemont, Sept. 23 and 24. 
Berkshire, at Pittsfield, Oct. 5, 6, and 7. 
Housatonic, at Great Barrington, Sept. 29 and 
30, and Oct. 1. 
Hoosac Valley, at North Adams, Sept. 21 and 22. 
Bristol, at Taunton, Sept. 28, 29, and 30. 
Plymouth, at Bridgewater, Sept. 22, 23, 24. 
Hingham, at Hingham, Sept. 14 and 1). 
Marshfield, at Marshfield, Sept. 15, 16, and 17. 
Barnstable, at Barnstable, Sept. 28 and 29. 
Nantucket, at Nantucket, Sept. 8 and 9. 
Martha’s Vineyard, at West Tisbury, Oct. 5 
and 6. 





AGRICULTURAL 


—A new variety of grape, of superior quality 
and three weeks earlicr than the Concord, is an- 
nounced by Mr. D. M. Day of Killingly, Conn. 


ITEMS. 


—Salted soapsuds that bas been allowed to stand 
until sour, is recommended as a means to kill cab- 
bage worms. 

—To destroy plantains, dandelions, or other 
weeds on the lawn, drop carefally a single drop of 
sulphuric acid, (oil of vitriol) into the centre of the 
plant. One drop will do the business; more will 
be likely to do harm. 

—A Providence correspondent gives the follow- 
ing as a cure for warts on animals. Take a small 
quantity of scraps of copper, cover them with cider 
vinegar, and allow it to stand forty-eight hours. 
Pour off the liquid and apply it to the warts sev- 
eral times, on alternate days. 

—When plants are to be transplanted, they 
should be well wet down several hours before 
moving, so as to allow the water to soak well 
around the roots, and if this must be done while 
the sun is shining brightly, it will be best to shade 
the plants for a time, till the water has soaked in. 

—Air slacked lime will destroy currant worms. 
In the spring examine the bushes often, and when 
the lower leaves are perforated there the worms 
are to be found. Ifthe bush is dry, first sprinkle 
with water and then with lime. Twoor three ap- 
plications will be sufficient for the season. The 
lime will injure neither the bush nor the fruit. 

—A correspondent of Vick’s Monthly says that 
one spoonful of coarse-powdered saltpetre to a pail 
of water will destroy potato bugs, squash bugs 
and other insects. For roses it is unsurpassed. 
For maggots that work at the roots of squash 
vines, pour about a pint of the liquid at the root of 
each vine as soon as the pests indicate themselves. 


—Farmers who practice soiling would do well to 
remember that a field of clover furnishes a very 
large amount of green food, since two to three 
crops can be cut during the season. The scarlet 
clover is an excellent sort. Sownin July it does 
well on almost any soil moderately fertile. The 
Bokhara clover affords excellent food for bees, and 
is grown quite extensively by large apiarists. 

—An English gardener writes to the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle that last season he applied a good dress- 
ing of charcoal to some of his peas at the time of 
sowing, and that these grew very strong and re- 
sisted mildew entirely, while those sown in the 
usual manner were a total failure, or nearly so, 
the mildew attacking them as soon as they were 
in flower. The charcoal used was the refuse of 
chemical works, and was very finely powdered. 


—A few sweet herbs should have a place in 
every garden. Every cook and housekeeper knows 
the value of the little patch of herbs upon which 
she makes such daily drafts in summer, and which 
furnishes her with a nice collection for winter-sea- 
soning, without which the Thanksgiving turkey 
would lose all flavor, while strong kinds are ex- 
cellent as medicine. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


GRAFTING THE WALNUT. 

O. W. F., Blackstone, Mass., inquires if the shag- 
bark can be successfully grafted on stocks of the 
common pig walnut. We answer yes, if the work 
is done skilfully and by one who understands his 
business. 

The trees to be grafted should be small nursery 
seedlings, and the work should be done carly in the 
spring, and close to or a little beneath the surface, 
the earth being drawn up so as to cover the whole 
scion except the terminal bud. ‘To prevent exces- 
sive drying, the whole should then be covered by 
an inverted flower-pot or bell glass. 

Walnuts are grafted by several methods, the 
main point being to so fit the bark of the scion and 
stock that they shall make a 
the work so quickly that none of the parts will dry 
up and die during the operation. If the stock is cut 
off obliquely and the scion inserted on the higher 
side of the cut, there will be no danger from the flow 
of sap, which otherwise might collect and drown 
or rot the scion. It is well to fit the scion to slip 
under the bark of the Stock, and to bring as much 
surface of the cut bark of each in contact as possi- 
ble. Also to fit the wood of the scion to come 
down over the end of the stock and rest firmly upon 
it. A band of matting to hold the parts firmly 
and ordinary grafting wax to exclude the air, com- 


good joint, and to do 


plete the process. 

With our present knowledge, however, we would 
much sooner attempt to start a plantation of shag- 
bark by planting the nuts of good varieties, than to 
attempt to graft seedlings. Th 
quite a rapid growth under favorabk 
and is well worthy of much more attention than it 


shagbark 
ircumstances, 
receives. 


TO CURE CATTLE. 


Mr. L. A. Me., 
method for curing cattle of breaking fences. 


UNRULY 
sends us his 
First» 
he builds his fences so thoroughly that no animal 


Dow, Gorham, 


of good breeding and “bringing up” 


pose it possible to break through; and secondly, 


he feeds his animals so well that they find it easier 
and just as profitable to remain where he puts them 
as to break through or jump over his fences. 

He last sprin 
breechy one, and she proved all she was bou ; 
ie behaved 

the 
noon, when she broke through into another fi 
ht he r 


says he bought a cow 


On being turned into a good pasture, st 
well enough till about three o’clock in after- 
As soon as she was over the 
led 
and meal as the barn contained. 
remained the till 
when the same trick was played again, foll 


tk nee, he caus 
her to the stable, and fed her with as good hay 
The nex 
about fom 


in pasture 


the same treatment on the part of the owne: 
third day she had her lesson so well learne: 
she was ready to come to the barn without b 
the trouble of first breaking a fence 

the treatment 

breechy cow good manners. 


We found 


are almost invariably the most inte 


sum of all ial 


sper 


think it will be that unrul 


rent ones ina 


herd, and that they are easily tanght good as well 


as bad behavior, if they are only treated in an 


telligent, reasonable manner by their keep: 


is the hungry, ill-treated, and sorely-tem} 


= P 
heiping ti 


thinl 


mals that acquire habits of 
that which they have a right to 
them. A cow bred on 
well at all times will seldom become 


the furm and f 


Will you inform me, thr 
Farmer, whether the phos 
farm crops is monocalcic, bicalcic o 
our coal beds are a veget 
coal ashes not contain potash and 7 
G. W 
Rochester, Mass., April 2, TSS. 
-Ist. The 

} 


form, and is monocalecic; that 


ReMARKS.- phosphate in th 
in a soluble 
stem and leaf of plants, is in a bicalci 
form. 

2d. Our coal beds, 


water through them, have 


to the percolatio: 


potash, and 


owing 


thei: 


lost 


nearly all of the phosphoric acid; hence for all 


practical purposes, they contain neither of these 


elements. 





Correspondence. 


From our Special Correspondent. 


AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE. 


Panis, April 22, 1880. 
The Metayer is a small farmer holding from 
to 150 acres, which he cultivates for the 
landed proprietor, on the 
of receiving one-half of the profits, and pay- 
ing all the fiscal taxes. During the period of 
the Roman domination, down to the l 


50 


general conditions 


Middle 


Ages, the Metayers were riveted to the soil, | 


and they were slaves. During the last cen- 
tury the Mefayer was still in a state of serf- 
dom, and up to 1850 he was akin 
tic servant. At present his tendency is to 
become partner with the landlord. In any 
case his social and material position 

ly ameliorated, which reacts beneficially on 
French agriculture in general. ‘There is no 
bond executed between the contracting parties, 


to a domes- 


as a rule; the customs and usages of the lo- | 


cality suffice, and a Metayer, if he desires to 


leave his holding, is only bound to give three | 


months’ notice prior to the first of November. 
The bone of contention is, deducting every 
January—the epoch when accounts are bal- 
anced—a round sum in cash, to pay the prop- 
erty tax. Many Metayers resist the purchas- 


ing of improved implements and commercial | 


manures, so that several owners of farms 


invest in this expenditure at their own risk. 


However, both parties are almost free from | 


the clutches of their common the 


‘‘middleman.” 


enemy, 


The Chamber of Deputies has voted the 


agricultural section of the general tariff, which 


fixes the duties below which the government | 


cannot descend, when negotiating commercial 
treaties; they are as follows: stallions and 
mares, 30 franca each; fillies, 18; oxen, 6; 
cows, 4; bulls, 6; heifers and young bulls, 
2; calves, half a franc; sheep 
14 franc. For fresh meat, 14 francs per 
2 ewt.; salted, 4 francs, and canned, 8 francs ; 
extract 4. Uncarded wool is admitted free, 
as also animal fats not employed as food ; eggs 
will have to pay 8 francs per 2 cwt.; fresh 
butter, 13; salt do., 15. The old tax of 12 
and 24 sous per cwt. will be retained on wheat 
and wheaten flour, but rye, barley, and buck- 
wheat may enter free. The protectionists 
proposed that all imported produce, identical 
with that raised in France, ought to pay an 
import of 10 percent. A bullock valued at 
500 francs, would thus have been subjected to 
a tax of 50 france, instead of 6. The reliet 
French agriculturists need is not prohibitive 
impost duties, but reformation of the system 
of home taxation. Land ought not to be sub- 
jected to the same tax as house property, and 
too much of the national revenue is raised at 
the expense of the rural districts, that ought 
to be levied on the towns. This is a question 
not of favor, but of equity. Another diflicul- 
ty: an immense immigration is going on from 
the provinces to the towns, so that manual 
farm labor is scarce and dear. The immi- 
grants forget that, if wages are higher in 
cities, so are the expenses of living, and the 
opportunities for saving are generally not to 
be found in towns. Respecting agricultural 
instruction in the primary schools, teachers 
who have no practical acquaintance with farm- 
ing, ought to confine their instruction to the 
rudimentary sciences, not to crude criticisms 
of neighboring modes of cultivation that too 
often necessity compels to be adopted. 
Absenteeism on the part of proprietors has 
to be added to the increasing depopulation of 
the country districts. To remedy the latter, 
the 150,000 abandoned and illegitimate chil- 
dren that the State has annually to support, 
are being brought up to farm labor. That 
total does not include the juvenile delinquents 
who are sent to such reformatories as Mel- 
tray. The Public Charity Board farms out 
100,000 of the children, between one and ten 
years of age, mostly to licensed nurses in the 
provinces. Until the nurses were subjected 
to severe inspection, the death rate of these 
infants varied from 40 to 90 per cent. At 
10 and 12 years of age the children are next 
farmed out to tenant cultivators—a few being 
handed over to tradesmen. When twelve 
ears old the Board considers the child capa- 
ble of gaining its livelihood, and so leaves it 
to its fate. “the poverty, ignorance, and too 
often immorality, of the families where the in- 
fants are placed, and the miserable pittance 
allowed for their maintenance, defeat the sal- 
utary ends. Judge oon Ne proposes to es- 
tablish monster agricultural ‘‘colonies” for 
foundlings and orphans, bringing - and mor- 
ally educating their inmates till fit to battle 
for a position in life. i ; 
Sheep farming in this country continues its 
satisfactory cnuaion to increase the produc- 
tion of meat and wool, without injuring either. 
France produces more of these at present than 
she has ever done at any period of her exist- 
ence. The wool has nothing to fear from 
Australia or South America. It seems to 


possess a special length of fibre, combin- 


makes | 


will even sup- | 


is vast- | 


and pigs, | 


| ed with fineness and strength, which are part- 
ly due to geographical advantages. French 
Merino wool is reported to have an exception- 
ally high reputation for the loom. Twenty 
years ago the Paris markets were only sup- 
plied with old sheep, while now the greater 
part of the animals offered possess their milk 
teeth. Twenty years ago a flock was only 
renewed every seven years; today it is effect- 
ed within three. The quantity of meat has 
increased, and consequently that of the wool, 
and it is evident that six fleeces furnished by 
two animals in three years, are more valua- 
ble than six fleeces from one sheep arrived at 
six years old. Sheep rearing, as now under- 
stood here, never keeps ewes and rams, save 
when they exhibit special hereditary wool 
qualities, beyond the adult age. A yew is 
rarely allowed to bear lambs more than twice, 
and is never tupped till 15 months old, when 
she is precocious, or when possessing four 
| adult teeth. This involves, of course, the dis- 
posal of all ewes each year that have lambed 
twice, and the sale of wool or meat can be 
regulated accordingly. 

M. Felix, director of the sugar factory at 
Sermaize, in the department of the Marne, 
now gives weekly exhibitions of ploughing by 
electricity, as a motive power. I have al- 
ready described the system in full, and the 
application of electricity to drive threshing 
machines, and work windlasses. The Gram- 
me machine, which generates the electricity 
for illuminating the mills, also turns a crank 
at a relatively large distance, in a field, but 
in the transmission of the dynamic current 
along the wire, there is a loss of some 50 per 
|cent of power. Pending the discovery of a 
| means to economise this waste, the experi- 
| ment possesses no practical value. It is sense 
that ever justifies expense. 

The cultivation of the new oleaginous pea, 
soja hispila, is making progress as an article 
| of food and of fodder. The plant grows to 
the height of about twenty inches; the pods 
are nearly two inches long, and contain about 
three seeds. It is sown between the middle 
of April and May, in rows twenty inches 
apart, and seven between the plants, just as 

for haricots; the soil ought to be rather dry 
than humid, but not too dry; three seeds are 
dibbled into each bole. The soja resists cold 
better than peas or haricots; it can be easily 
threshed, and in a dry state, if steeped before 
being cooked, it swells to double its volume. 

It is markedly rich in nitrogenous and fatty 

matters. M. Givet, an agriculturist of the 
south of France, has for two years been very 

successful in preserving green vine leaves in 
tren on the Goffart plan; sheep and 
draught bullocks eat it with avidity. 
Kivery year a census is taken of the horses 
in France fit for requisition by the military 
The new plan has led to the dis- 
covery of animals suffering from contagious 
diseases—glanders, for instance—of which 84 
horses being declared affected, were at onc 
ordered to be slaughtered, and 107 
placed in quarantine for other maladies. 
The Horse Show, in the Palace of Industry, 
presented nothing remarkable this year in the 
matter of breeds, which it is the object of the 
Lippi Society to encourage. The show is 
becoming a mere reunion for horse dealers, 
and a kind of circus, where owners can show 
off their skill in driving and taking hurdles. 
The phylloxera keeps on the even tenor of 
its very bad way. Vineyard proprietors con- 
tinue to form themselves into societies to re- 
sist the invasion of the bug, and immersion, 
sulphuret of carbon, and sulpho-carbonate are 
the preventive measures most in favor. Per- 
haps the first, and imported vine stocks from 
America are the best. 
Professor Marcker, of Halle, has studied 
the action of nitrate of soda on soils and beet 
on 4:3 different farms in Saxony. It is an er- 
ror, he says, to conclude that, if one-half of 
the salt be applied in the autumn—a favorite 
method—it will be washed out of the soil. 
When this salt sells at 23 francs per cwt. it is 
better to employ it than sulphate of soda at 
16 frances. Superphosphate or guano is posi- 
tively detrimental; that from Baker's island 
| hastens the maturity of the plant, but gives 

no augmented yield different from a soil that 
| received no manure at all. Salts of potash do 
| not check the beet worm disease, unless when 
| applied at an early stage of the insect’s de- 
| velopment. The peculiar eel worm that at- 
| tacks rye and cuts the crown of the plant, can 
| only be conquered by not growing that plant 





hes 
authorities. 


were 


| on the same soil for eight years. 
All spring sowings have been made under 
| favorable conditions, and winter crops have 
largely regained in promises ; beet is satisfacto- 
ry, and forage plants most hopeful. In Rus- 
sia beet cultivation has spread rapidly; half a 
million of acres are under that crop, and the 
factories for sugar number 300. She exports 
beet now to France. In 1876 Russia 
made her first exportation of sugar—half a 
ton only—to western markets; now she sends 
65,000 tons yt arly across her frontiers. The 
region most favorable for beet culture in that 
| country lies between 48° and 54° of latitude. 
Che sugar fabricants are mostly beet growers, 
and hemp beet in rotations. ‘he 
| culture of the root gives a net profit of 140 
francs per acre. 

Average prices per cwt.—Wheat 16 francs ; 
rye, 11; barley, 104; oats, 104; hay, from 
| 94 to 136 francs per ton; wheaten straw, 76 
to rve, 96 to 110; bran, 9 francs per 
ewt.:; maize, 74 beet sugar, 30; butter, 14 
| to 34 francs per Ib. ; beef, first quality, live 
weight, 12 to 20 sous per pound; mutton, 17 
to 12. 


sugar 


succeeds 


96; 


; 
’ 





For the New England Farmer. 


| STOCKBRIDGE FERTILIZER FOR 
WHEAT. 


oe 

Will you permit me to say a few words to 
| our brother farmers in regard to raising whea 
| on Stockbridge manure, so called? I broke 
up a piece of mowing land late in the autumn 
| of 1878, that I knew needed enriching to make 
| it produce a paying crop, and was not quite 
decided what to do with it till in the winter. 
I secured some of the white Russian wheat, a 
variety that had never been raised about here, 
and determined to sow it on that sward land, 
using Stockbridge wheat manure to enrich the 
land. I designed to use about two bags to 
the acre, but the instructions received with it, 
saying that on the strong wheat lands of New 
York use one to two bags to the acre, but on 
the weaker soils of New England two to three 
bags would be needed, induced me to use 
more. I decided to apply stable manure to a 
portion of the field, at the rate of seven cords 
per acre, and compare results, using about 
twelve dollars’ worth of fertilizer per acre on 
anothor portion, also leaving a piece to which 
I applied nothing. The wheat was put in 
with a Randall harrow, that made the soil 
very mellow, and it came up well; but the 
weather was quite dry, and the part on which 
no fertilizer was used turned yellow, and 
looked as though it would soon be fit to burn; 
but I applied ashes at the rate that would have 
cost as much per acre, at twenty-five cents per 
bushel, as the Stockbridge manure cost per 
acre, which treatment soon changed the ap- 
pearance of that part of the field, but it was 
never as good as the other. The Stockbridge 
gave better results than the manure; in fact, 
I came near overdoing the matter, and spoil- 
ing the crop by too much of a good thing ; for, 
if the season had been as wet as it frequently 
is, I think the grain would have lodged so as 
to have nearly spoiled it, as it lodged consid- 
erable except in the poorest spots, and there 
the wheat was the most perfect I ever saw; 
showing conclusively that I used too much fer- 
tilizer on the richer portions of the field. 
When I had it threshed, the man who run the 
machine said it was the best wheat he had 
handled this season; but I am confident I 
should have had more bushels if I had not used 
more than eight dollars’ worth per acre of the 
fertilizer. So I want to say to farmers who 
may have lands that are hardly worth mowing, 
plough as much as you can, and apply eight 
or ten dollars’ worth of Stockbridge wheat 
manure, and expect to reap a good return for 
the expense involved. 

W. IL. Srvonps. 


Roxbury, Vt., 1880. 





For the New England Farmer. 


: PATCHWORK. 

This old-fashioned style of work has, in @ 
great measure, gone out of use. Itis to be 
regretted on many accounts. First of which 
is, that our little girls can in no way so well 
acquire the use of the needle as in piecing up 
calicoes; there is a fascination in patchwor 
that no other kind of needlework possesses, 
and the charm beguiles half of the tediousness 
of learning to sew ‘‘over and over,” which is 
the foundation of needlework. It is a great 
mistake to neglect teaching girls how to sew ; 
machine work will be of very little avail unless 
one has a practical knowledge of the use of the 
needle. j yaar it is good economy to use up 
the fragments that are left of garments, and 
convert them into useful articles that are need- 
ed in a family. I would not advise the buying 














of new goods and c.tting them up into little 
scraps, for the sake of sewing them together 
again; but there are half yards and less of al- 
most every dress or polonaise that is made up 
in a family that are of no other earthly use, 
and they really make nice carpets and bed- 
quilts ; and the time that is spent on patchwork 
would be of no account, as it would probably 
be spent in either idleness or play. Children 
form habits of industry at a very early age, if 
properly instructed ; and, also, if not attended 
to, may contract habits of laziness that they 
will carry with them through life. Therefore 
it is a matter of regret that so many of the good 
old-fashioned ways are laid aside. A child is 
happier and more content that has some pleas- 
ant employment to occupy a certain portion 
of every day, and by doing some light needle- 
work that is interesting, they not only learn 
the use of the needle, but they learn to be in- 
dustrious and happy at home; which three 
items of knowledge will be a life-long bless- 
ing. 

I know it is a task to cut out, arrange, and 
baste the patchwork for the little. fingers to 
sew, but still there is a pleasure in the work, 
when the mother knows she is sowing the 
seeds of useful knowledge in the minds of her 
daughters, that ia future years may bear a rich 
harvest of good works. So it is not best to 
let the scraps of cloth go to waste; but gather 
them up, and teach the little ones to piece 
them up, the same as their mothers and grand- 
mothers did before them. 

Farmer's Wire. 





Selections. 
“CORN-BREEDING.” 


Progress and Discouragements. 


The farmer who would improve his corn has 
many difficulties with which to contend, and 
many of them are of such a nature as to al- 
ways give him trouble. ()uite a number of 
years ago, the writer procured trom a friend 
in Central Iowa one bushel of very nice yel- 
low dent corn. ‘The ears were rather small, 
with long kernels and smallcob. It appeared 
to be a very uniform lot. It was planted in 
good season, upon soil, and produced 
about eighty bushels of corn per acre. When 
dry, these ears would give eight pounds of 
shelled corn t At the 
time of husking, it was discovered that quite 
a quantity of smut-nosed Yankee corn was 
present, and that many of the ears had ker- 
nels of sweet corn in them. It was also found 
that many of the ears were much larger than 
others; the cob no larger, but the kernels 
much longer, thinner, and the corn lighter. 

Believing that part of this corn had the 
promise of something better than anything be- 
fore raised inthis part of Michigan, seed was 
selected from the most perfect ears, having 
the longest grain, smallest cob, and 
no mixture with other 
kernels thick and solid. 
plan has been pursued, « 
first year larger ears have 


some respects the result 


" 
root 
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» one pound of vob 


showing 
and with the 
Each year since, this 
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very en- 
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pung 
has been 
n and Yankee corn 
much 
ynger, with less ears, hav- 


couraging. ‘The sweet cor 
have disappeared, the ears 
larger, the kernels | 
ing thin, light kernels, the butts where broken 
off in husking are very small, making easy 
husking, the yield per acre is much 
higher than formerly. As a show corn it has 
no peer; the records of the Kalamazoo Agri- 
cultural Society showing that but two or 
three first prizes have been given to other va- 
rieties of yellow dent corn during all the years 
that this has been shown. 

On some accounts, the result has not been 
encouraging. There is no such thing as 
reaching perfection, with all the care the farm- 
er may give to **corn-bree ling.” The wind 
will drift pollen, and insects will carry it from 
neighboring fields, and it will leave its mark 
upon the crop, and if the neighbors’ corn is 
white, the mark is more plainly seen. No 
high-bred animal can thrive perfectly unless 
supplied with everything that is required to 
bring it to perfection. No crop of corn can 
come anywhere near perfection unless sup- 
plied with all the food, water and care neces- 
sary to its perfect growth and maturity. A 
season of withering drought will cut short the 
supply of plant food, and the injury to the 
crop will be such that it will appear in future 
crops. The progeny of poor, stinted, 
thoroughbred stock will not attain to the per- 
fection of that from perfect, well-cared-for 
specimens. Corn raised one season upon land 
that is not in good condition for a crop, will 
be partially starved, and the ill effects will be 
transmitted to future crops. If seed corn is 
not perfectly cared for, but allowed to become 
weather-beaten and frozen, a crop growing 
from it will not start in the Spring with prop- 
er vigor, and future crops will suffer. Ifa 
season is cold and wet, the crop will be back- 
ward, will not mature properly, and future 
crops will be injured thro igh theseed. These 
are a few of the discouragements met with in 
trying to bring a variety to perfection, and 
they are matters that many do not notice. 

While there is little prospect that any farm- 
er will be able to bring any variety to fill the 
bill perfectly, and hold it there, yet there is 
one thing certain: it will pay to use every 
means at command to bring about improve- 
ment. If all farmers were as careless about 
this matter as some, it would not be many 
generations before the corn crop of our land 


ave! 


while 


would present a sorry spectacle. 

There has been and always will be a good 
demand for seed from those who take pains 
to improve their corn, and the extra price ob- 
tained will pay for all the extra trouble, 
while the general crop of the one who seeks 
continually to improve his corn will be enough 
better to pay a good profit over and above 
that realized by those who take nopains. To 
reach, then, the highest success in raising 
corn, it is absolutely necessary to select for 
seed such ears as are nearly as possible repre- 
sentatives of what is desired shall appear in 
the crop. ‘This corn should not be allowed to 
freeze, for even if it will grow, its vitality is 
injured more or less, the crop will not make 
an even start, and the future crop will suffer. 
This crop should be planted every time upon 
soil that is in condition to sustain and carry 
through a full crop, and then it should re- 
ceive such attention as the successful breeder 
would give to his thoroughbred animals, and 
then, and only then, shou'd the farmer rest in 
hope of reaching anything like perfection in 
‘‘corn-breeding."— Wm. Strong, in N. Y. 
Tribune. 





CALVES, 


Cakes. 


RAISING 
Oil 


The practice of ‘‘deaconing” calves is, hap- 
pily, fast going out of use. The milk of a 
fresh cow is usually worth more used in 
any other way than fed to a calf for veal; 
hence, when farmers or dairymen have use for 
their milk, they used to be tempted to knock 
the calves in the head, according to the mem- 
orable practice of Deacon Hardshell. In most 
dairy districts skim milk or whey can be easily 
and cheaply obtained, and, with the addition 
of well-scalded linseed or cotton seed oilcake 
meal, calves so thrive that in many cases it is 
hard to tell ‘‘skim milk calves” from ‘‘suck- 
ers.” 

All calves will not thrive upon the same 
treatment. Cotton seed meal will cause some 
to scour and some to become constipated. 
Linseed meal is better, but more expensive. 

A calf to be brought up by hand should 
never suck atall. The idea that it is better 
for the cow has nothing in it. It is not even 
better for her udder. If the udder is hard or 
inflamed, bathe it several times a day with hot 
water, as hot as the milker can bear his hands 
in, or as hot as the cow will bear without 
showing signs of pain, and use hard kneading 
and rubbing at the same time. 

For a few days the calf should have the milk 
of its own dam; at three days old, half-skim- 
med milk warmed; at a week, all skimmed 
milk, with a small handful of linseed oilcake 
meal, well scalded and stirred into the skim- 
med milk twice a day. The quantity may be 
gradually increased, and tepid milk is much 
better relished than cold. 

In using cotton seed cake meal, buy that 
which is bright yellow, fine, measurably free 
from black specks, and quite free from little 
specks of woolly lint, and never neglect thor- 
ough scalding or boiling, if fed to calves. 

If the calf is thrifty at ten days or two 
weeks old, gradually substitute cotton seed 
cake meal; and if it exhibits a good appetite 
and great activity after being fed cotton seed 
for a few days, it may be turned in with other 
calves. There may be fed skim milk with half 
a pint of well-scalded cotton seed cake meal 
to ten quarts of milk. Calves six weeks old 
or more may have whey substituted for skim- 
med milk, and several will drink from the 
same trough. : 

Under the best treatment and with good 
pasture, such calves will occasionally be troub- 











led with scours (diarrhea). If this becomes 
chronic, it is hard to cure, but if milk thick- 
ened with fine flour and boiled for some time 
—fine and free from lumps, like starch paste— 
be added to the daily ration, in the proportion 
of one-fifth or one-half, according to the sever- 
ity of the attack, and fed by pouring it from a 
bottle down the calf’s throat, if he will not 
drink it, a cure will be promptly effected in 
most cases. 

Weare shipping enormous quantities of cot- 
ton seed and linseed cake to England for feed- 
ing purposes, and it seems very strange that 
our dairy farmers know so little about their 
use in feeding to cows for milk, and to calves 
instead of milk. With their judicious use, 
skim-milk, buttermilk, and whey may be made 
of very much greater value than as at present 
used for calves; and calves will be raised, 
either for stock or for veal, which will be hard- 
ly inferior to those fattened or brought up 
upon the cow, as at present. — American 
Dairyman, 


UNDERDRAINING WITH STONE. 





The best time to construct underdrains is in 
the spring of the year, when the land is soft. 
When made of stone, they not only last for all 
time, but carry off any surface water much 
sooner than tile. In cutting a ditch for a 
drain, the most expeditious way is to first run 
a furrow with a two-horse plough, as straight 
as possible, where the drain is to be, and on 
this first furrow backfurrow another of equal 
width. Then, after shovelling to one side the 
earth of whi h this double furrow 1s composed, 
repeat the ploughing and shovelling by attach- 
ing a short chain between the doubletree and 
clevis, to increase the distance between the two, 
and thus cause the plough to run the required 
depth. By this means, i. e., is by repeated 
ploughing and shovelling out, a depth of from 
fifteen to twenty inches may be obtained, and 
of the proper width the drain is to be. This 
much done, hitch the two horses, one in front 
of the other (tandem fashion), toa single- 
coulter plough, with which rip up the sub-soil 
and throw out as before—repeating the opera- 
until the proper depth is had. 

In finishing the bottom of the 
drain, care should be taken to have it of 
form smoothness throughout its entire length, 
only sufficiently inclining towards the mouth 
to cause the water to flow with equal freedom 
through every part of the drain; otherwise 
little depressions will be left in the bottom of 
the drain, in which sediment will accumulate 
to such an extent as to obstruct the free pas 
sage of the water, and thus choke up the drain 


intended 
uni- 


and render it useless. 

The next thing then is to prepare the stone 
for constructing the drain, and which—after 
being hauled in piles all along of the 
intended drain—should be broken into pieces 
not larger than goose ¢ ones 
to take their pla e in th drain 
and the larger ones to be thrown in promiscu 
ously until to within a foot or so of the 
the 


woods, to 


the side 


gprs, the smallet 
e bottom of the 


sur 
few leaves 
of the 


face, and, same witha 
from the fill the balance 
drain with the excavated earth. 
Where low places occur in a field, on which 
water is inclined to stand to interfere 
with their cultivation, and for which no outlet 
can be conveniently had by means of a drain, 
a very by dig 
ging a hole through the « lay ,» some 
four feet in filling the same with 
stone to within a few inches of the top, and 
covering with leaves and earth as above di 
rected. By this means the water will find a 
ready outlet and perfect drainage 
cured.— Baltimore 


covering 


sO As 


good substitute will be found 
three or 
diameter, 


will be s8e- 


Sun. 





EXTRACTION OF TREE ROOTS BY 


DYNAMITE. 


In England, dynamite for extracting the 
roots of trees is largely One who has 
had experience says : 

“The tools or implements needed are of a 
simple description, viz an earth auger, 
which is similar to an old-fashioned wood 
auger, two inches diameter at the bit end, 
about four feet long, and fitted with a slightly 
hollowed shield or cap, which the operator 
fits against his chest when boring. This is 
used for boring holes between the fangs. In 
addition to this there must be a crowbar, 
grafting and stock axe. ‘These are all the 
implements that are required. The operation 
is as follows: Suppose a large root is to be 
removed ont of the ground, a made 
with the earth auger, as dew 
tween two of the strongest fangs ; 
in at an angle, so that the bottom of the hole 


as is 


used. 


hole is 
sribed above, be- 
this 1s put 


is as near under the centre of the root 
possible. The then cha d witha 
few cartridges of dynamite, according to the 
size and strength of the root. <A primer cart- 
ridge containing cap and fuse is then inserted 
on the top of the and the whole 
rammed down with loose earth by a wooden 
rammer. The end of the fuse is then lighted ; 
this explodes the cap, and that in its turn the 
dynamite, and the whole mass is usually 
blown out, breaking up the root into con- 
venient pieces for loading up or burning. 
The fuse is cut off at sufficient length to allow 
the workman to get out of danger, the dis 
tance being usually from fifty to a hundres 
yards, according to the strength of the cl 
‘After the charge has exploded seld 
thing remains but a large hole, much 
bling the bed of I took particular 
notice that no damage whatever was done to 
the surrounding trees. We have had nearly 
four hundred roots out by this process; and 
with two of our common laboring men, and 
one man sent by the agent of the Dynamite 
Company, we have been able to remove from 
twenty-five to thirty per day of roots, averag 
ing from 1 ft. 6 in. to 4 ft. 6 in. diameter. I 
find, from careful calculations made, that we 
have been enabled to remove the roots ina 
far more expeditious manner than hitherto, 
and at from 50 to 60 per cent. less cost. No 
one need be afraid of using dynamite on the 
score of its being dangerous; for, with ordin- 
ary care, it is, in my opinion, as sale to use as 


hole is 


charge, 


irge 
mm any 
resem 


a boiler. 


gunpowder.” 


TRANSPLANTING TREES. 


I planted a lot of seedling spruce and bal- 
sams ten years ago, in a very stiff or heavy 
clay soil. In three or four years | transplanted 
half of them, which operation root-pruned 
both those that were removed and those that 
remained. ‘The job was well done, and not a 
tree lost. Fibrous roots were made, and 
when I am setting them, a ball of earth envel- 
opes the roots, and I never lose any trees. 
One year ago 1 took up anice spruce, six or 
seven feet high, and left it standing on the sod 
with nothing to protect it but the ball of earth, 
and it has remained there ever since, and is 
still sound and good, although we had the 
worst drought I ever saw. We can put one 
of those trees in a wagon and drive twenty 
miles; the tree will stand straight up, and be 
sure to grow. But you can’t do this with trees 
grown in the sand; the dirt would all fall off 
and the roots get dry, and have to be kept 
moist, especially those of large trees. I have 
successfully moved trees twelve feet high, with 
a ball of earth that would weigh 200 to 300 
pounds. Some people, in giving directions 
for transplanting, say, dig the hole a little 
deeper than the tree stood in the nursery. 
But this won't do in a heavy clay soil, unless 
the ground is well drained, because the hole 
will fill up with water and drown the tree; 
even a fish may be drowned. But in remov- 
ing trees from a clay soil to a sandy soil the 
advice is good, because it is impossible to 
drown a tree in any well-drained soil. Some- 
times, in planting, I set the tree on the sur- 
face of the ground and fetch soil to cover the 
roots, and I very seldom lose a tree.—JZ. A. 
Roby, in N. Y. Tribune. 





Wasn ror Frurr Trers.—A correspond- 
ent of the Fruit Recorder writes as follows: 
I notice in a recent issue a number of recipes 
for killing the codling moth, I have tried va- 
rious remedies on my orchard, some of which 
have been suggested by scientific men. I will 
now give you my experience with them. My 
orchard consists of trees ranging from one to 
fifty years of age, and I find the codling moth 
ready for attack at any age. Last year, when 
runing, I made a wash of my own, and tried 
it with good results. The following ingredi- 
ents compose the wash: One quart of lime, 
such as is used by the plasterers in ‘‘white- 
coating ;” one peck of leached wood ashes, 
two pecks of cow manure, one quart of soft 
soap, and one large tablespoonful of Paris 
I wet the mixture thoroughly, to make 
it like paste, beating it thoroughly until it be- 
came a | I added twelve quarts of water, 
or enough to give the trees a thorough coat- 
ing. I find, on the old trees so washed, that 
the old bark is dropping off and leaving the 
new bark ectly smooth. On all the treeg 
I have I see a perfect improvement, 
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what Mormonism 


—An important de- 


red in the United 
I —the real parties in the 
g D. B. Wooster of Marshfield, Vt., re- 


n Machine Co. of Bellows Falls, Wt, 
: Cooley Creamery patent. The 
; is as ; : 
lloy is the issue between the parties: 
“The 


vided 


combination with a cabinet or box pro- 
with a separate water-tight ice recep- 


tacle and a lid to cover the cabinet and _ ice- 


receptacle, of a vertically elongated milk re- 
ceptacle passing centrally through the bottom 
of the ice receptacle so that the upper portion 
will be enclosed within the ice receptacle and 
the lower end project below the same, and a 
ventilated cover fitting upon the top of said 
milk receptacle.” The Dairy public, both at 
home and abroad, will better understand the 
case by the exhibits at the last Internatioual 
Dairy Fair held in N. Y. city, where this 
Creamery was substantially exhibited by 
Chapin & Burtis of Poultney, Vt., Moseley & 
Stoddard, also of Poultney, and the Vt. F. M. 
Co. of Bellows Falls, Vt. The decisions giv- 
ing priority of invention, rendered by the Prin- 
cipal Examiner of Interferences, U.S. Board 
of Appeals, and final decision of the Commis- 
sioner, have been in favor of Wooster, hold- 
ing that he is the true and original inventor of 


the subject matter at issue. 





Tut Imports or Boston.—The imports 
at this port for the week ending May 21 were 
valued at $1,109,578, against $880,411 for 
the corresponding week last year. The value 
of imports for the year to the same date were 
$35,428,713 against $17,204,310 for the cor- 
responding period last year, showing an in- 
crease the present year of $18,224,403. 





A Losinc Joxe.—A prominent physician of 
Pittsburg said jokingly toa lady patient, who was 
complaining of her continued ill health, and of his 
inability to cure her, ‘“I'ry Hop Bitters!” The 
lady took it in earnest, and used the Bitters, from 
which she obtained vermanent health. She now 
laughs at the doctor for his joke, but he is not s0 
well pleased with it, as it cost him a good patient. 





PimpLes AND Hemors on THE Face.—In this 
condition of the skin, the VeonrTrne is the great 
remedy, as it acts directly upon the cause. It 
cleanses and purifies the blood, thereby causing 
humors of all kinds to disappear. 





Tue puriry of the blood is appreciated by all. 
No remedy has been so eminently successful as 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla in eradicating all humors. 





Hunt’s Remepy will cure every sufferer from 
Kidney, Bladder and Urinary Diseases. This is a 
fact. 





Fersie and exbausted constitutions restored to 
health and strength by Malt Bitters. 
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| Anoruer Emnezztement. — Considerable 
| excitement has been created in and about 
| Rutland, Vt., by the disappearance of Wm. 
_C. Brown, Teller of the Rutland County 
| Bank, who has been discovered to be a de- 
| faulter to the amount of several thousand dol- 

lars. The bank oflicers are very reticent 

about the matter, but have offered a reward 
of $500 for his arrest. The bank will in no 
| case be a loser, as his bond is ample to cover 
| all possible shortage, and his bondsmen are 
j fully able to make up all deficiencies. 
| Brown's method of embezzling was to falsify 
, on the bank books the accounts of depositors, 
| particularly those whose pass books were not 
| often balanced. He has been teller of the 
' bank for a dozen or more years, and, notwith- 
standing he was inclined to be fast, and was 
known to have expensive habits, he had the 
confidence of the officers. He has left his 
friends short some $2000, besides the amount 
taken from the bank, but he is thought to 
have squandered it all as he went along, so 
that he carried away but little with him. 


| 
| 





Serious Fire at Monrrerier, Vr.—The 
| Washington County Court House, located at 
| Montpelier, was destroyed by fire Tuesday 
j afternoon. The building was a substantial 
| brick structure, erected in 1844, at an expense 
| of $14,000, and repaired and enlarged last 
| year at a cost of about $8000. The entire in- 
side of the building was burned, also the roof 
| and tower, but the walls are left, apparently 
;not much damaged. In the building were 
| Probate, County Clerk’s and Town Clerk's 
offices. ‘The books and papers from all these 
were saved, excepting snch as are in safes, and 
it is expected that those will come out all 
| right. The origin of the fire is a mystery. 
| Some think it may have caught from vvarks 
fron an adjacent building; others that it was 
| a case of spontaneous combustion, and sti:! 
| others that it took from a pipe or a cigar car- 
ried into the attic by some one having busi- 


ness there. 
| 





TuE IN Vermont.—Col. F. G. 
| Butterfield of Saxton’s River, Supervisor of 
the the 
completed his plan for the work, which has 
been approved by General Walker, the head 
of the The State has been divided 
270 districts for purpose of enumeration. 


CENSUS 


Census for State of Vermont, has 


Bureau. 
inte 
Rutland, 6; 
3; Ben- 


| Burlington will have 9 districts ; 
t; Brattleborough, 
2; Swanton, 2; 


| St. Johnsbury, 
nington, 3; Colchester, 
Brandon, 2; Morristown, 2; Castleton, 2; 
| Northfield, 2; Montpelier, 2; Rockingham, 
2. Classed districts: Addison county—Par- 
nd Waltham; 
Norton, 


| nand, Lexington and Lewis; Windham coun- 


Essex county—Averill, 
Ferdi- 


ton a 
Canaan and Brunswick and 
| ty—Athens and Brookline: all other towns 
| are one district each. The selections of enu- 


merators have been generally made. 





INaAuGuRATION Day IN Ruopre Istanp.— 
The General Assembly of the State of Rhode 
| Island together at Newport on Tuesday, 
tc 
| according to the Constitution, there having 
Alfred H. 
| Littlefield (Republican) had 82 votes, and 
H. (Democrat) 20, and 
| Littlefield was declared 


came 
» choose a Governor and Lieut. Governor, 
| been no election by the people. 
| Horace Kimball 
elected. Fer Lieu- 
} tenant Governor, H. H. Fay had 81 and S. 
P. Slocum 21, and Fay was declared elected. 
Littlefield and Fay then appeared, were duly 
| qualified and took their seats. 

Gov. Van Zandt in retiring from the chair 
; made a pleasant speech of welcome to his suc- 


| - . . e . ee 
| cessor, to which Gov. Littlefield made a felici- 


|tous response. Official proclamations were 
made from the balcony of the State House 
and saluted by artillery, when the new Gov- 
ernor was escorted to his quarters, the As- 


sembly having adjourned until Wednesday. 





Ramroap BripGes Burnep.—On Tuesday 
afternoon fire, originating with sparks from a 
from a locomotive, destroyed two bridges on 
the line or the New York and New England 
Railroad, and one on the Providence and Wor- 
cester Road, between the stations of Black- 
stone and Millville. One of the New England 
Road’s bridges crossed the Blackstone River, 
and the other the Providence and Worcester 
tracks, and the bridge of the latter road span- 
ned the The structures were all 
totally destroyed, and serious embarrassment 
A 


men was at work before morning 


river also. 


to the travelling public was the result. 
large force of 
to replace the burned bridges, and will work 
nght and day until the new structures are 


completed. 


Che World Abroad. 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DIS- 
PATCHES. 
Great Britain. 

Parliameut re-assembled on the 20th, and the 
Queen’s Speech was read. Her Majesty regards 
the fulfilment of the Treaty of Berlin as essential 
to the preservation of peace in the East; regrets that 
the Afghanistan troubles still remain unsettled; 
touches very vaguely upon the condition of the 
Indian finances; invites special attention to the af- 
fairs of South Africa, where she desires to make 
provision for the security of the indigenous races 
and to extend to European settlers institutions 
based on the large, liberal principles of self-govern- 
ment; and announces that Parliament will not be 
asked to renew the Irish Peace Preservation Act, 
which expires June l. In the discussion which 
followed, this portion of the address seemed to 
provoke the most unfavorable comment from the 
opposition, but as a general thing the debate was 
very tame. The Queen’s speech indicated no ma- 
terial divergence in the policy adopted by the Min- 
istry from that which was pursued by the late 
Government, consequently there was scarcely any 
opportunity for a conflict of opinion. 

The Dublin correspondent of the Times says: 
“Though the policy of the Government regarding 
the Peace Preservation Act is undoubtedly popular, 
it is also perilous, and gives cause for deep anxiety 
to many tenants and landlords. The aspect of 
many tenants bas become defiant; those formerly 
acknowledging acts of kindness with expressions 
of gratitude have become thankless and indepen- 
dent.” 

The retention of Sir Bartle Frere as Governor of 
the Cape of Good Hope is very severely commented 
upon by the liberal papers. 

Mr. Samuel Plimsoll, so long known as the ad- 
vocate.in Parliament of the rights of seamen, has 
resigned his seat in favor of Mr. Harcourt, who 
will take up Mr. Plimsoll’s special subject, and 
advance it to the best of his ability. 

In Parliament on the 24th Mr. Gladstone said a 
demand had been made by the United States for 
$103,000, arising from the Fortune Bay affair. 
There has been no correspondence since the last 
production of papers, but the Government intended 
shortly to lay upon the table the whole correspon- 
dence upon this subject. The Times says that as 
the party, and to a great extent the statesmen, 
who were originally responsible for the Treaty of 
Washington are now again in power in this coun- 
try, and they must not shrink from the task of 
amending it, where they may see cause for amend- 
ment. Certainly the present situation of the ques- 
tion cannot be regarded as Satisfactory, though 
there need not be any insuperable obstacle to an 
amicable adjustment of the present dispute. 

With regard to the importation of foreign cattle, 
it is believed that the Government has not at pres- 
ent any intention to remove any restrictions, and 
they will probably oppose any resolution for the 
modification of existing regulations. 

The failure of the Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroad has caused a semi-panic in the American 
Railway market at London. The coal-carrying 
lines all suffered heavily. 


Franoe. 


The negotiations for a new commercial treaty 
between France and England are regarded as 
abortive. Leon Say wanted abatement of the da- 
ties on wine, which Premier Gladstone refused be- 
cause the proceeds derived therefrom are necessary 
to balance the budget. 

A communist demonstration took place at Paris 
on Sunday, in commemoration of the death of the 
communists who were shot on the 23d of May 
1871. The number of participants was small, and 
the affair would have passed off without attracting 
any notice whatever, but for the over-officiousness 
of the police, which led to a slight skirmish, in 
the course of which some sixteen persons were ar- 
rested, more than half of whom were foreigners. 

The strikes at Lille, Roubaux and Rheims are 
practically over. 

Paul de Musset, the author and dramatist, is 
dead, aged 76 years. 











Spain. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs has stated in 
the Senate that no draft of a treaty of commerce 
with the United States was in existence, nor were 
any negotiations pending with the United States. 
He expressed the opinion that it would be very 
difficult to conclude a commercial! treaty with the 
United States. 

The Minister of the Interior regards the late re- 
ported invasion of Cuba, and the proclamation of 
General Garcia, establishing a republican govern- 
ment in the island, as scarcely worthy of notice. 

A revolutionary band in the Province of Cas- 
tillion is marching in the direction of the town of 
Chelva. Armed columns have started in pursuit. 

A thousand striking cotton-spinners at Barce- 
lona, destroyed and set fire to a mill there, and 
were only dispersed by the military. 


Germany. 


An agreement has been effected between Prussia 
and Hamburg. The customs line, as far as prac- 
ticable, is to coincide with the political frontier, 
although two lincs may cross where convenience 
requires. The dispute is now regarded as ended. 

A bill has been introduced into the Prussian 
Diet authorizing the Ministry to dispense with cer- 
tain specified requirements of the law relating to 
the training and appointment of the clergy; and, 
further, to accord to foreign clergy permission to 
perform their duties in Prussian territory, with 








some further concessions in the interest of har- 
mony with the Vatican. Cardinal Jacolini has 
however been instructed by the Curia to inform 
Prussia that the Pope disapproves these conces- 
sions, and, onhis part withdraws the concession 
made in the brief to the Archbishop of Cologne 
regarding the notification to be made to the Prus- 
sian Government of the appointment of priests, 
declaring it void. 

_A daring burglary has been committed upon the 
King’s secret cabinet at Stuttgart and a number of 
valuable orders stolen. 


Russia. 


The Government is making every preparation, 
in view of the possibility of a rapture with China. 
Very large orders for war material have been gty- 
en to various contractors. Russia has decided to 
recall her Charge d’ Affaires from Pekin and place 
her subjects in China under the protection of the 
United States. 

General Suroff, Perfect of Police of St. Peters- 
burg, has been relieved of the functions of his of- 
fice. His successor has not yet been appointed. 

It is announced at St. Petersburg that the Tekke 
Turcoman expedition is postponed until August. 


Turkey. 


Mr. Goschen, British Ambassador to Constanti- 
nople, has been at Paris and Vienna conferring 
with the French and Austrian Governments on 
the Turkish question. He is said to have intimat- 
ed that England would follow the lead of either 
Power which would summon the Porte to accept 
the creation of a commission such as was fore- 
shadowed by the Treaty of Berlin. The English 
Cabinet feels the urgency of ending the sitnation 
which may paralyze the best dispositions and pro- 
duce disagreements of incalculable gravity. There 
is consequently every reason to believe that Turkey 
will shortly be summoned to give a categorical re- 
ply to the collective representatives of Europe, 
who will very soon meet again at Berlin to take 
measures for carrying into effect the non-executed 
clause of the treaty. 


General Items. 


The Foreign Minister of Holland has submitted 
to the Chambers the extraditien treaty between the 
United States and Holland, recently signed at 
Washington. 

The distress in North Hungary is increasin. 
Fourteen hundred persons at Szinna, Comitat and 
Zemplin have no other food but grass, nettles and 
mushrooms. ‘Troops of emigrants are leaving the 
country. The government has ordered the author- 
ities to stop emigration, and the police have arrest- 
ed several emigrants. 

Despatches trom Persia to the United States Le- 
gation at Constantinople represents the sufferings 
of the people there from famine, as indescribably 
greater than anything ever reported before. Thous- 
ands are dying, and the survivors are endeavoring 
to prolong their own lives by feeding upon the 
<orpses of the dead. 

Latest advices from Afghanistan say that a new 
combination has been formed at Ghuznee* under 
Mohomed Jan,and several of the Wardak head 
men have joined it. Four thousand Shinwaris 
were defeated on the 30th inst., with the loss of 
one hundred killed. The British casualties were 
trifling. Twenty-cight shops in Cabul have been 
been destroyed by a gunpowder explosion. Na- 
tive messengers have reached Cabul with reports 
that large numbers of the enemy have collected be- 
tween Shekabad and Ghuznee. 

A Cabul dispatch states that Abdurrhman Khan 
has dismissed his army, saying he does not need it, 
as he has no present hostile intention toward Eng- 
land. 

‘The Basuto chiefs in South Africa, have decided 
to send to England shortly a deputation to present 
to the Queen a memorial against the disarmament 
of their tribe. 

Kingston, Jam., dates of the 12th state that the 
drouth continues and it is feared will hurt the su- 
garcrop. Many cattle are dying. Water is six 
cents per gallon. Business flat. 

Official information has been received that the 
Governor of Bermuda has proclaimed the Baha- 
mas infected with yellow fever. 





Business Notices. 


A CARD. 

To all who are suffering from the errors and indiscre- 
tions of youth, nervous weakness, early decay, loss 
of manhood, &c., I will send a recipe that will cure 
you, FREE OF CHARGE. This great remedy was 
discovered by a missionary in South America. Send 
a self addressed envelope to the Rev. Josern T. 
INMAN, Station D, New York City. Setiy 


Marriages and Deaths. 


MARRIED. 


May 18, by Rey. B. F. Hamilton, Ivory 
Elizabeth Crooker of 





In this city, 
P. Tash of Corinna, Me., jo 
Stockton, Me. 

In Beverley, May 20, by Rev. D. P. Morgan, Mr. 
John Henry Hinckley to Miss Evelyn Foster, both of 
severley. 

In Charlestown, May 18, by Rev. Dr. Lambert, Mr. 
Samuel W. Fraser to Miss Susan M. Turner. 

In Chelsea, May 18, by Rev. Dr. A. P. Mason, Mr. A. 
S. Harris to Emma Il’, Crowell. 

In Cambridge, May 20, by Rev. Edward Abbott, 
Walter T. Bent to Emily M. Newton, May 19, by Rev. 
Alexander McKenzie, assisted by Rey. Henry Powers 
of Manchester, N. H., Edward L. Custer to Mary 
L. McClure. 

In Cambridgeport, May 20, by Rev. W. T. Chase, 
Rey. Kichard Montague, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Lawrence, Mass., to Miss Martha P. Cogswell 
of Cambridge. 

In Lowell, May 20, by Rev. S. K. Lothrop, D. D., of 
Boston, assisted by Rev. J. L. Seward of Lowell, Mr. 
Charles Dana Palmer of Boston to Miss Rowena Hil- 
dreth of Lowell. 

In Newburyport, May 18, by 
D. D., Mr Charles F. Worcester 
Sloper. 


Rey. 8. J. Spaulding, 
to Miss Martha 





DIED. 

In this city, May 21, Ebenezer Johnson, in the 73d 
year of his age. 

In South Boston, May 20, Cordelia 
92 yrs. 

In Charlestown, May 22, Mr. Samuel R. Rice, 8 yrs 
6 mos. 

In Dorchester, May 17, Henry Maturin, son of Rus- 
sell A. and Augusta J. Ballou, 2 yrs 6 mos. 

In Roxbury, Mrs. Abigail White, relict of the late 
James White, 94 yra 6 mos. 

At Canton, May 19, Mrs. Almira Moore, widow of 
Capt. Benjamin Moore of Hamilton, Mass., 83 yrs 10 
mos. 

In Hubbardston, H. 
Clark, 82 yrs. 

In Chelsea, May 21, Charles Cormerais, 69 yrs. 

In Belmont, May 20, very suddenly, Mr. Isaac Frost, 
75 yrs ¥ mos. 

In Quincy, May 19, Sophia, wife of Jonathan New- 
comb, 82 yrs 6 mos. 

In Newtonville, May 20, Mrs. Hannah Brierley, 63 
yrs 9 mos. 

In West Medford, May 22, Susan M., wife of Charles 
E, Finney, 37 yrs 4 mos. 

{fn Newton Lower Falls, May 23, Benjamin Neal, 87 
yrs 3 mos, 

In Reading, May 21, Beulah, widow of Thomas Ap 
pleton, 80 yrs 5 mos. 

In Westford, Mavs., May 20, Daniel Flagg, 74 yrs. 

In Stoughton, May 21, Holman Johnson, 78 yrs. 

In Hanover, Mass., May 21, William Touro Pratt, in 
the 66th year of his age. 

In Springfield, May 19, suddenly, William Ames of 
Dedham, aged 79 yrs 7 mos. 


llarrington, 


Mass., May Ferdinand 


18, 





Be Persons ordering articles edvertised in 
will please say that they saw 
the NEW ENGLAND 


our columns, 
the 
FARMER. 


New Advertisements. 


advertisement in 





Sa — 


HAYING 
TOOLS. 


FARMERS WHO ARE LOOKING 
FOR THE BEST 


Mowing Machines, 
Tedders, 
Horse Rakes, 
Hand Rakes, 


That can be procured, are invited 
to call and examine those we have 
to offer, before buying elsewhere. 


EVERETT .& SMALL, 


43 South Market St., Boston. 


4122 


HUNGARIAN GRASS, 


Golden Millet, Common Millet, 
Rhode Island White Cap, Norfolk 
White, and Sweet Fodder Corn; 
also, Giant Long Red, Carter’s 
Mammoth Prize Long Red, and 
Orange Globe Mangel Wurzel; Car- 
ter’s Imperial, Hardy and London 
Extra Purple Top Ruta Baga; Sugar 
Beet, Buckwheat, &c., all of best 
quality and at lowest prices. 


HOVEY’S SEED STORE, 


2100 LG South market Street, BOSTON. 








Rent paid two-and-a-quarter years buys one. 


MASON BEST CABINET OR PARLOR 


ORGANS IN THE WORLD; win 
AND 


ners of highest distinction at every 
world’s Fair for thirteen years. 


Prices, $51, $57, $66, $84, $108 to $500 
ly22 


and upward. Also for easy payments, 
W ANryD: AGENTS, MALE AND FE- 





149 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 





$5 a month, or $6.38 a quarter and 
upward. Catalogues free. MASON 
& HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tre. 
mont St., BOSTON; 46 East 14th 

St., (Union Square,) NEW YORK; 

male, in every town in New England, to sell 

our Teas and Coffees. Smart agents are earning $20 
per week, Liberal commissions and goods warranted 
to suit. Address FORMOSA TEA CU., 1295 Tre. 
mont St., Boston, Mass. lw22 





How To Ger A Hvs- 
BAND.—Take of modesty 
a large rtion; unite it 
with urbanity and good 
humor ; to which add good 
sense and plenty of love, 
with a virtuous heart and 
a pretty face. Better than 
a cosmetic to make the 
skin fair and clear, to 
bring bloom to the cheeks 
and light to the eyes, and 
remove Pimples, Boils, 
Eruptions, Sallow Complexion, thick, yellowish ap. 
pearance of the skin and eyes, Bad Breath, irritability 
and low spirits. Take Simmons Liver Regulator in 
time. 

“I was 80 = troubled with Boils on the neck 
and body that was haodly able to move my h and 
suffered great pain without being able to oure them, 
until 1 was induced to try Simmons Liver eee, 
which entirely cured me, and I have had no return of 


them si a year. 
“JAMES 1 i OLEMENT, Agt. for 80. 88, Co., Phila.’ 


SIMMONS 


CE 


CQGUAD 


TRADE MARK 


NERVE FOOD fee 
MANUFACTURED 
) ‘BY Fr - 
H.F. THAYER & CO. 


BOSTON,MASS, 


Paralysis; 


Allays Desire for Narcotics, 


lowed by unpleasant reaction. 


of weeks to insure a permanent and lasting cure. 


cease to be troubled by them. 


Send for Pamphiets. Address, 


THAYER & CO., as above. 


Wholesale Dealers. 


Stimulants and 
Drinks. 

Excellent for Irritable, Nervous Children; Overworked, Depressed Women and Tired Business Men. 

It can be used in all cases with the cerTAINTy of beneficial results ; 


CEPHALINE should be kept ready for use in all househelds where some member of the family 
Sick Headaches, attacks of Epilepsy, Convulsions, Neuralgia or Sleeplessness. ; 





Headache Speedily and Permanently Cured! 


PHALINE 


Is a Concentrated Vegetable Powder, Skilfally Compounded, 
and guaranteed free from Narcotics and all harmful properties. 

It is a Genuine and Reliable Cure, for Sick, Nervous and 
Bilious Headaches, and all Nervous Diseas:s. 

The propertics of this Vegetable Nerve Food are Sedative, 
Anti-Spasmodic, Tonic and Alterative. 

It is a valuable and certain agent for the following dis- 


Sick and Nervous Headaches; Epilepsy; 


Neuralgia; Sleeplessness; 


Heart Diseases; Indigestion; Con- 
vulsions; Delirium: Tremens; Ner- 

vous Prostration; 

Vertigo; Irritability; Craving for Opium or 


Tremors; 


Morphine; 
Intoxicating 


and its soothing effects are never fol- 


Its cure in Headaches is almost immediate. ONE DOSE RELIEVES, but it should be taken daily a number 


in Convulsions and Mpilepsy, it should be administered warm, in wine glass full doses, every fifteen min- 
utes until the spasm is over, then the usual quantity once a day for a number of weeks, and the patient will 


is liable to 


Sold by Druggists, or mailed upon receipt of price, 


50 Cents per Box, 6 Boxes $2.50. 


H. F. THAYER & CO., 


13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers also of Healy’s Tonic Pills. The favorite, most reliable and best Vegetable Compeund 
that the age has or can produce, for the cure of all Female Weaknesses. 
Druggists, or will be mailed postpaid upon receipt of price, $1.00 per box, 6 boxes $5.00. 


Surpasses all others. Sold by 
Address H. F. 


GEO, C. GOODWIN & CO.; CARTER, HARRIS & HAWLEY; SMITH, DOOLITTLE & SMITH, 








Not one dissatisfied 


urchaser, 


Large Size—Solid Walnut & Octaves; 8 Sets of Reeds, CELESTD— 

SUB-BASS—ECH@O, with Coupler and Grand Organ. 9 Stops— 

2 Knee Swells. Guaranteed Six Years. Sent on trial. 40,000 suid. 

» Send for Circular, Address 
MARCHRAL & SMITH, 8 Weat Eleventh Street, New York. 








HEAVY MARK DOWN IN CHINA 
AND GLASS WARES. 


It must be done! Come and see 


what we are doing in our House- 
keeping Departments. We mean to 
sell way to the very bottom, and no 


mistake! Come and See our Prices | 
in 
sASS NO LADY 
.A8S 
ASS 
iLASS 
;LASS 
sASS 
.ASS 
iLASS 
iLASS 
LASS 


—— 





GENTLEMAN 


ld ll el ee 


ASS ——- 
sASS 
ASS 

iLASS 
ASS 
JA8S 
ASS 
,ASS 
ASS 


CAN AFFORD 


ZAZALAAZAZLZZZZ 


TO PASS OUR 


Popular 
Popular 
l’opular 
Popular 
Popular Prices | 
opular Prices 

Popular Prices | 
Popular Prices 

Popular Prices | 


STORE 


WITHOUT CALLING. 


every sort and kind of Housekeeping | 
Goods which are marked cheap! It |} 


will pay you to visit our Store at | 


once! SEND US ORDERS BY 
MAIL for any kind of Goods. They 
will be promptly attended to at the 
very lowest Possible prices! 


Ovr stock consists of Hamburg Edgings, Laces, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Shirts, Drawers, Cloaks, Suits, 
Shawls, Corsets, Skirts, Black Silks, Velvets, 
Linen Dry and Fancy Goods, Jewelry, 
Hats, Bonnets, Ribbons, Dress Trin Flow- 
ers, Feathers, Ruchings, Neck Ties, Scarfs, Ladies’ 
& Children’s Boots, Shoes, Rubbers, Slippers, 
Yarns, Worsteds, Small Wares, Toilet Articles, 
Toys, Books, Dolls, Games, Victures, Baskets, 
Shopping Bags, Lunch Baskets, every kind of 
Silver-Plated Ware, 8} Knives & Forks, 
every kind of China and Crockery Ware for Table 
Use, China Dinner and Tea Sets, Colored 
Ware, China and Glass Vases, Chember China 
Sets, every sort and quality Glass Ware for Table 
Use, all articles used in the Kitchen, Tin ware, 
ete., at our Very Lowest Prices, Wholesale and 
Retail. Direct all orders to 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


55 Tremont Strect, 5 Beacon Street and 24 
& 25 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 


—17-Stop O RGANS 


Goods, 


mings, 


~wons, 


New Pianos $195 to $1600, Before you buy an in 
strument be sure to see my Mid-summer offer illus 
trated, free. Address, DANIEL F. BEATTY, Wash- 
ington, N. J. l0teop22 

3( > SUPERB CARDS, SNOWFLAKE, 
e Marble, Chromo, Transparent, Damask, Rose 
ote, Magenta, Navy Blue, 
mo, Compliment, Motto Chromo, Gold dust, 
Me-Not, Victoria, etc., finely printed, 10c. 

hundreds of letters saying thia is the nicest assortment 
for the money the writers ever saw. ‘Try once, and be 
convinced. P. M., at Arbela, says “Vick is reliable.” 
AGENTS WANTED. Outfit 10c. 20 samples 3c, A. 


VICK, 7th St., Arbela, Mich. 

5 Chromo, Snowflake and Lace Cards with name,’ 
10c.; 40 all chromos, 10c. STAR PRINTING 

CO., Northford, Ct. t22 


26t22 


Forget 


\\' 
‘ wy A\ 
TEA SETS.) 
70 Pieces. 
83.75. 
BestEnglish Stone Ching 
Cable Pattern. 


GUY & BROTHERS, 


33 Redford St., Boston. } 
(From 600 Washington 4 
Street.) 


WANTED, 

A FEW FAMILIES OF EMIGRANTS 

from New England to the finest agricultural and 
horticultural district in the United States, South. To 
those coming well recommended, with a small sum of 
money, and understanding the clearing of land, farm 
ing, or fruit or silk or grape culture, liberal induce- 
ments will be offered. Apply immediately. Address 
“J. S. M.C.,” P.O. Box 3114, Boston, Mass. lw22 


Perfumed Cards, Geld, Snowflake, Chromo, and 
Lace and Lover’s Puzzle, l0c. CHAS. E. KAY, 
New Haven, Ct. 13t22 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS ! 
FOR TEMPERANCE | 


THE BEST NEW BOOKS! 


by J. H. TEN- 

TEMPERANCE JEWELS, wiiv sic'ey. 

E. A. HOFFMAN, has omens iualieation to bas 

i Te » Song Book. Choice hymns an 

ae uml adate nee t taste, are found throu gh- 

_. 1 a cen “shige Geaek Specimen 

“ ‘ 3. $5.60 per dozen. 

Pr he older and fonger book, HULL’S TEMPE- 

RANCE GLEE BOOK, (40 cts.) retains its great 
popularity.) 

White Robes! <The, Purest, White Robes ! 

White Robes! vest or ~~ White Robes ! 

‘ R h | Sunday School Whit R b | 

White Robes ! “song’sooks, White Robes | 

White Robes! "a"... White Robes | 

White Robes ! ¢3 per dozen. White Robes + 

By G. C. HUGG 

H and M. E. SER. 

TEMPERANCE LIGHT, 0 radiance and 

Has 32 of the very best songs by 27 of the 


nay A 
Ls st authors, and sells for $10 per hundred. 


Mailed for 12 cts. a 
(New High School Song Book, THE WELCOME 
CHORUS, is nearly through the press.) 


»» QUIVER DITSON & CO,, Boston. 


BALED STABLE MANURE, 


Four Times the Strength of Loose. © 


FOR SALE BY THE 


UNION BALED FERTILIZER COMPANY 


22 Merchants Row, BOSTON. itt 








New Styles, Bevel Edge Cards, 25 cts.; or 20 
1 Gold Chromos, 10 cts. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, 
N.Y. 6teop18 





GENTS WANTED--For the best and fast sell- 
A ing Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices redu 
33 per cent. NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Phila., Pa. 


13t10 


a* A Year and expenses to agents. Outfit Free. 
$777 Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 52t20 


STABLE MANURE, 
Wood Ashes and Other Fertilizers 


netantly on hand and for sale at the lowest market 
— f WwW. H. DOLE, 
Corner of A and Congress Streets, 
SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 
Chromo, Marble, Floral, Scroll CARDS, in case, 
60 10c. U. 8S. CARD CO., Northford, Conn. 52t51 
Gold, Crystal, Lace, Perfumed and Chromo 


name in Gold and Jet, 100. 
26teow3s LINTON BROS., CLINTONVILLE, CT. 





lyi5 











10e. Address F, L. CLINTON, Clintonville, Conn. 
16 





18 eA Embossed Pictures, sent post-paid, for 


The Lincoln Creamery 


Removes allthe animal 

i odors, cools the milk more 

rapidly and with less ice than 
any other process. 

Agents wanted. 
for circular to 


WM. E. LINCOLN, 


WARREN, Mass. 


Lin 


Send 





China } 


Sub-bass & Oct. Coupler, box'd & ship'd only $97.75. | 


Gold Chromo, Silver Chro- 


We have | 





wt Bel nee 


= BON 


Nr add 
THE CASADAY SULKY PLOW 


With two or three horses, is giving perfect satisfaction 
in New England, equally as well as the 

OLIVER CHiLLED PLOW. 
East MILTON, May 11, 1880. 
Br The Casadav Sulky 
fect satisfaction It 
vst wor and rocky 
it I eve v i, and I would not 
sy work for two horses 
. COPE! 


Messrs, Whitt 
Plow I bought 

joes the best and m 
and, of any low tl 
do without it. It is ea 


(Signed 


of you ¢ 


AND. 


WHITTEMORE BROS., 


2itt 


128 & 130 So. Market St., Boston, 
sai THE FIRST VOLUME OF 
“The School and Camp Series” 
Ready this week: 
“Pushing Ahead ; or Big Brother Dave,” 
Price $1.25. 


most fascinating and interesting books for boys. 


By Edward A. Rand. 
The 
if2l Boston: D. Lothrop & Co., Publishers. 


A. RIGGS. 
PROPRIETOR OF MODEL HERD OF 
POLAND CHINA SWINE of the Magie and 
Black Beauty strains. 


wey : 


IDOL GIRL “Drawn from Life’ 
Circular sent upon application. 
B. C. 


atf 


PLATT, Business Manager, 
Suffield, Conn, 


Actress Photos, 10 Comic Songs, 10 Transp't Cards, 
Game Authors lc. Chromo Co., Northford, Conn. 
13t20 





Real Estate---Stock. 
WANTED, 


FEW MORE PAIR OF 

Z COCKS. The male birds must 

mage. Address, stating price, COLBURN’'S 
STORE, 31 Boyleton St., Boston. 

May 20, 1880. 


Choice 


LIVE PEA- 
be in full plu- 
BIRD 


Jersey Bull Calves 


Capp FROM IMPORTED COWs, AND 
we a tine JERSEY BULL, three years old. 
For sale at the Redman Farm. 
Pedigree furnished on application. 
HENRY L. PIERCE. 
Ponkapog, Mass., May 14, 1880. 21tf 


Fortunes in the South and West, 


Oe ae WOME AND FARM IN 
Texas, rich Prairie and Valley land, with good 
timber and springs, and running erceks of good water, 
inlto5acre lots upto any amount to suit, on easy 
payments. Settlers’ tickets or immigrant tickets 
will be furnished at low rates. Write tor our Home 
Guipe, a book containing everything of interest to 
any wanting homes, on easy time, and how to come, 
with notes on Farming, Stock Raising, and Mining. 
It is a guide to all parts of Texas, with information 
about public domain and homesteads. Price with fine 
large maps, 60 cts. Write J.C. WILSON, 
13til Ladonia, Fannin Co., Texas. 


FARMS SOLD. 
F YOU WIsIL TO SELL YOUR FARM 
_ and save from $100 to $200 Broker’s commission, 
send 25 cents for a copy of the New England Farm 
Register, and learn facts in regard to our plan. Ad- 
dress the FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY, 
No. 11 Cornhill. JOHN K. ABBOTT, Manager. 34110 


_ Segal _Fotiees, 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all other persons 











interested in the estate of HANNAH CLARK, late of 


North Reading, in said County, deceased, intestate- 
Whereas, application has been made to said Court to 
grant a letter of administration on the estate of said 
deceased, to GEORGE H. CLARK, of North Reading 
in the County of Middlesex. You are hereby cited to 
appear at a Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, 
in said County of Middlesex, on the second Tues¢ ay 
of June next, at nine o’clocx before noon, to sho 
cause, if any you have, against granting the same. 
And the said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation once 
a week, for three successive weeks, in the newspaper 
called the New ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Bos- 
ton, the last publication to be two days, at least, before 
said Court. 


Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 


said Court, this nineteenth day of May, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty. 
3w2l J. H. TYLER, Register. 





SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of MARY ANN BOWMAN, 
late of Newton, in said County, deceased, Greeting: 
Whereas a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last will and testament of said deceased, has been pre- 
sented to said Court, for Probate, by MARY McCAkty, 
who prays that letters testamentary may be issued 
to her, the executrix therein named, and that she 


may be exempt from giving « surety or sureties on her 


bond, pursuant to said will and statute; You are hereby 
cited to appear at a Probate Court to be held at Cam. 
bridge, in said County of Middlesex, on the second 
Tuesday of June next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon 
to show cause, if any you have, against the same. And 
said petitioner is hereby directed to give public notice 
thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, for 
three successive weeks in the newspaper called the 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last 
publication to be two days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Jud 
of said Court, this thirteenth day of May, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty. 3wel J. H. TYLER, Register. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT, 





To all parties interested in any of the Real Estate of 


LEONARD W. CUSHING, late of Weston, in said 
County, deceased, testate: Greeting: Whereas, 
Eleanor C. Freeman, wife of James 0. Freeman, 8. 
Maria Warren, Elizabeth C. Warren, all of Framing- 
ham, and Abijah Gregory of Weston, in the on of 
Middlesex, have presented to said Court a petition, 
representing that they are interested in the real estate 
of said deceased lying in this State, and praying that 
partition thereof may be made among the devisees and 
their assigns according to law. You are hereby cited 
to appear at a Probate Court to be holden at Cam- 
bridge, in said County of Middlesex, on the first Tues- 
day of June next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, against the same. And 
said petitioners are ordered to serve this citation by 
delivering a copy thereof to each person interested 
who can be found within the State, fourteen days at 
least before Court, and if any one cannot be so found, 
by publishing the same in the New ENGLAND FAr- 
MER, & newspaper printed at Boston, once in each 
week, for three weeks at least before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this fifth day of May, inthe year eighteen 


ndred and eighty. 
hw and eighty J. H. TY : 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 





THE PARIS GREEN SIFTER, 


For Sifting or Dusting Paris Green, London Purple, or Hellebore. 


This Sifter is made of tin, with perforated 


bottom, and is the cheapest and best article 


ever made for the purpose. 


PRICE 25 CENTS EACH 


I: .. $2.50 PER DOZEN. 


PARIS CREEN MIXTURE, 


Composed of Paris Green and Plaster thoroughly mixed. Guaranteed positive death to the Potato 
Bug. Being already mixed and ready for immediate use it saves all trouble and danger in mixing, 


and is safe to handle. 
Price per 5 pound package .......2s6- 
“ al 100 Lid Ld 


ages. Wholesale and retail. WHALE OIL 


** pound in Barrels containing about 300 pounds ...... see 
PARIS GREEN, LONDON PURPLE and HELLEBORE in bulk, also in 
SOAP, 
BRASS and TIN SYRINGES of every description for spplying same. 


$ .% 
1.00 
03 


ound pack- 
SOAP, 


TOBACCO SOAP, CARBOLIC 


Send for circular. 


FORAGE CROPS. 


+25 
25 
1.50 
1.50 


New Amber Sugar Cane per pound 
Pearl Millet per pound tye ° “f *-. 7 ° 
Golden Millet per bushel ...... 
Common Millet ‘ “ 


| Hungarian Millet per bushel 
White Maryland Fodder Corn * 
Evergreen Sugar Fodder Corn ‘ 
The best variety for green fodder.) 


$1.50 
1.10 
3.00 


ROOT CROPS. 


Sugar Beets, Mangel Wartzels, Ruta Bagas and Turniys of all kinds, 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 


Importers, Growers and Dealers in Vegetable, Field, Grass and Flower Seeds. 


Nos. 


51, 52 and 53 North Market 


St., BOSTON. 





FARMERS, 


BEFORE 


YOU 


BUY A 


HAORSE HAY RAKE, 


COATES LOCK 


is 


it is the Simplest Rake made. 


Ask your nearest Dealer for it, and buy 


THE 


LEVER RAKE. 


See it for yourself. 
no other until you have seen the Coates. 


THE BEST YET. 


PARIS GREEN AND HELLEBORE SPRINKLER. 


PARKER 


49 North Market Street, and 46 


One Tablespoonful of Paris Green 
Two of Hellebore to 
One gallon of water. 


NO DANGER FROM POISON, 
Great Saving in Material. 


Filled like a Syringe, but Shaken instead 
Pushing the Plunger. 


“ec 


of 


75 cents each; $1.00 by mail, 


Bae We are the New Eugland Agents. 
TRADE SUPPLIED, 


The 


& GANNETT DLD, 


Merchants Row, BOSTON, 





. = Sa —— 


SLATE ROOFING PAINT 
SAVES RESHINGCLING, 
STOPS ALL LEAKS, 
CONTAINS NO TAR, 
MIXED READY FOR USE. 


Fire and Water Proof. 


\ YITH THIS PAINT, OLD SHINGLE 
roofs can be made to look better and last longer 
than new shingles for 3s the cost of re-shingling. 

For tin or tron it is unequalled. We are 
in clain.ing for our Paint superior ercellence over any 
similar ar.icle in use. 

Ist. It has a heavier body, one coat being equal to 
about three of any other, aod when dry is practically 
slate. 

zd. It is elastic, will expand or contract with heat 
or cold; this is an indsspensabie quality in a durable 
Roofing Paint. 

sd. it will not crack, peel nor scale; being slate, will 
not rust nor corrode, and can be applied by any one. 

Four colors: Roof slate, Brown, Red and Bright 
Red. 
50 gallons. 

Address, stating where you saw this advertisement, 


N. E. PAINT & OIL CO., 


7 India St., Boston, Mass. 
Se Send stamp for circular. 2615 


OT (not painted, White Duck) $2. 


MEAS W2 CUB. FT. 


Makes a perfect bed. No mattress or pillows re- 
quired. Better than a hammock, as it fits the body as 
pleasantly, and lies straight. Folded or opened in 
stantly. Self-fastening. Itis just the thing for hotels, 
offices, cottages, camp meetings, oe Dn, ete. 
Good for the lawn, piazza, or ‘coolest place in th« 
house.” Splendid for invalids or children. Sent on 
receipt of price, or C. O. D. For 50 cts. extra, 
with order, I will prepay expressage to any railroad 
station east of Mississippi River and north of Mason 
and Dixon’s Line. For 75 cents, in Minnesota, 
Missouri and Lowa. 

HERMON W. LADD, 108 Fulton St., Bos- 
ton; 207 Canal St., New York; 165 North Second St., 
Philadelphia; 94 Market St., Chicago. Send for 
Circulars. 13tz1 


HOMES IN THE WEST. 


EXCURSION TO NEBRASKA. 
FAVE NEW YORK THE THIRD 
4 Monday in every month. Fare at reduced rates. 
Fast trains and first class accommodations guaran 
teed. For descriptive land circulars, information 
about tickets, &c., send address to General Agent B. & 
Mo. Riv. Kailroad, Omaha, Neb.; or CHAS. F. 
BAILEY, Eastern Agent, 317 Broadway, New York. 
4t21 
AWARDED FIRST PRE- 
UM 
Over all competitors at 
sy practical testever 
held at International 
Dairy Fair. The box 
contains no floats or in- 
side gear, which mash 
the butter-globules; no 
corners in which the 
cream can lodge, to be 
washed {nto the butter- 
, Pullk and lost when the 
f ~ utter separates. The 
butter gathers in beantiful granules (in the best pos- 
sible condition for washing in the churn with cold 
waterand brine). This churn needs only to be seen 
to be appreciated. Circulars sent on application to 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED v 


COOLEY CREAMER, 


Bellows Falls, Vt. ’ 
17t6 


BOSTON LEAD MF’G CO. 


Manufacturers of 


PURE 


White Lead 


Star Brand. 
Red Lead and 
Litharee. 
Pat. Tin-lined 
Pipe, Pure Block 
Tin Pipe, Copper 
and Tron Pumps, 
LEAD PIPE AND SHEET LEAD. 
SAMUEL LITTLE, Pres. WM, J. BRIDE, Treas 
— 24 & 26 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
m 


The Benefactor Road Machine 








Saves from one-fourth to three-fourths the 
expense of maintaining highways. 
Send for Circular. 


4t20 CG. W. TAFT, Abington, Conn. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


SALEM, MASS. 

Warranted PURE WHITE LEAD.—Well 
known throughout New England as the WHITEST 
FINEST, and BEST. 

LEAD PIPE, of any size or thickness. 

— TAPE, X in. wide, on reels for Curtain 
icks. 

LEAD RIBBON, from 2 to 8 inches wide, on 
reels for Builders. 

At lowest market prices for goods of equal quality. 








YourLinen with Clark’s Only Indelible Pen 
cils. Sold at all stationers. ly31 


Pitew and standard varietice. 
PRICES VERY LOW. 


IUustrated Catalogue sent free. 








C. 8. PRATT, Agt,, 
North Reading, Mass. 
8t6,9, 14, 15, 16,17,18,20,22 
Chromo, Snowflake & Lace Cards, with name, 10c. 


5 
Conn. 


40 all chromos, 0c. Star Printing Co., — 








Chromo, Motto, Shells, etc., cards, in case, name 
a or jet, 0c. E. H. PARDES, Fair Haven, Ct. 





ANTED—Salesman for each State. Salary $75 
to $100 and expenses. Goods sold by sample. 





La BELLE MANUFACTURING Co., Chicago. 4teop 


warranted 


Price only 50c. per gall. in barrels of 45 to 


MATFIELD 


FERTILIZER 


FOR 1880. 


Send for Pamphlet, Mailed Free. 

Sig ——y~ FORMULAS ORIGINATED 

over twenty-five years ago by Dr Hathaway, 
an eminent chemist of Boston, and the experiments 
made by him were attended with perfect success, 
Seven years since these formulas were placed in the 
hands of the Matfield Fertilizer Co., by Dr 
Hathaway, and during this period have been used by 
the farmers of New England and other sections, giv 
ing very great satisfaction, and many teste that have 
been made prove that the results obtained from the 
use of these manures for some crops exce ed in quan- 
tity the production of the same crops raised with 
stable manure, and that they are much more eco- 
nomical to use than stable manure, is beyond 
& question. 


A GENERAL FERTILIZER. 
OUR MATFIELD NO. 2, 


After repeated experiments in the hands of skilled 

| and intelligent farmers, for two ) ears, we recommend 
to our custumers with the full confidence that it will 
meet their wants and give entire satisfaction. For 
further particulars address, 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER CO,, 


13 Doane Street, Boston, Mass. 
A good agent wanted in every town where we have 
none. llwl6 


- In the INSPECTOR'S 
REPORT of 
FERTILIZERS 


Just issued for (880, 


BOWKER’'S 
Hill and Drill Phosphate 


Has the Highest valuation out of 15 reported, be 
ing from $3 to $10 per ton higher in value than nearly 
all the others selling at the same price. If you want 
something to force your crops along, buy this Phos 
phate to use alone, or in connection with manure. 


Stockbridge Manure for Corn. 


Now is the time to order Corn Manure. Corn is 
worth from 55 to 65 cents per bushei. This may be 
used where it is difficult to cart manure, and is a com- 
= fertilizer, which, unlike a superphosphate, can 
ye used alone, and carry the crop through to the end 
of the season. Address, 

BOWKER FERTILIZER CO.,, 
43 Chatham Street, Boston, 
20tf 


i 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Jos 





Or 3 Park Place, New York. 











FORSEEDING AND EXTRACTING JUICE 
FROM A! LFRUITS avo BERRIES 
EVERY-FAMILY NEEDS ONE. 

SEND FOR CATE. OGOT_ FE REL. 
ENTERPRISE MANUFG.C? 
. PHILADELPHIA PA 

FOR SALE BY 
THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


26019 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRADLEY'S 


Standard Fertilizers, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


B. D. Sea Fowl Guano, 


AND IMPORTERS OF 


Agricultural Chemicals. 


Bradley's X L. Phosphate, 
Bradley's Patent Phosphate, 
Original Coe's Super-Phosphate, 
Bradliey’s Animal Fertilizer, 
Bradley’s Meadow and 
Pasture Fertilizer, 
Bone and Potash Fertilizer, 
Bradley's Complete Manures 
for ail Crops, 
English Lawn Fertilizer, 
Dry Ground Fish Guano, 
Pure Ground Bone, 
Pure Bone Meal for Cattle, 
Pure Cracked Bone for Chickens, 
Nitrat of Soda, 
Su hate of Ammonia, 
Muriate of Potash, 
Sulphate of Potash, 
Dissolved Bone black, 
Pried Blood, 
Potash Salts, &c., &c. 
Pamphlets sent free by mail on application 


Salesrooms, No. 27 Kilby Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 8tl5 


DARLING'S 
FINE BONE 


—AND— 


ANIMAL, FERTILIZER, 


They are the Standard. 


UR FERTILIZER CONTAINS ALL 
the chemicals that are required for plant food, 
thus making it complete for ali crops Having been 
well tested with all fertilizers, it is found « jualto any 
of them, and in many cases ix sold at a much less cost. 
Try them and prove these fa 'o vour own satiefac 
tion. Send for our new 


IANO 
For saic by Jos. Breck & Whittemore Bros., 
Parker & Gannett, ¢ y & Co., Boston, Mass. ; 
Wm. E. Barrett & C6., Providence, R. I., and at the 
principal Agricultural Warehouses in New England. 
Address the manufacturers, 


L. B. DARLING & CO., 


17t7 PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


SOLUBLE > 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


I AVING BEEN APPOINTED GEN- 

eral Selling Agents of t Vacitic Guano Com 
pany, whose works t ve Massachu 
setts, and Charleston, Sout olina, w now pre 
ared to offer for sa brat of Fertilizer 
fade from pure hot air dried pho rock 
direct from the Company's t 
it is rich in Bone Phosphate of 
ground (alarge proportion of w 
soluble Ammonia and 
ingredients valuable for plan Although previ 
ously known principally iu the Southern , where 
the have steadi ir i during the past 
twelve years from 745 tons t of 


40,000 Tons in a Single Season, 


the successful result e in New York, New 
Hampshire and Vern fully justified us in 
offering the increased production of the ¢ ompany's 
work at Wood's Holl to the sof New England 
for corn, wheat, grain, grass and a irden vegeiables 
and flowers. 

We call attentior 
special analysis 


feets, sel 


ire 
7) 
‘ is 


brought 
's Island, 
Lime, finely 
which is immediately 
Potash, besides other 
States 
sales 


pwa 
i 


nt, have 


iowing 
growing Sugar 

expressly fi the 
ebrated chem 


facyic Guan 
ists int 
For sale by our ager t! ighout the I 


nited States, 
and full particulars 


CLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


GENERAI ING AGENTS, 
Tremont Bank Building, State Street, 
13t13 Boston, Masa. 


FERTILIZERS. 


We offer the 
following 
tilizers of our own manufacture: 

Fish and Potash, Dry Ground Fish 
Guano, Solubie Nitrogenous Phos- 
phate, Pine Isiand Cuano, and 
Half Dry Fish. 


Special attention is invited to the 


FISH AND POTASH 


his count 


England the 
brands of Fer- 


Farmers of New 


well known 


AS A SPECIAL FERTILIZER 

FOR CORN AND POrvraA'TrOoES. 
Send for pamphlet describing its qualities, value, 
what it has done 1d how to use It is the lowest 
in price of any first class Fertiliz : 
The original high grade Fertilizers is main- 
tained and improved as far ¢ seible 

a@” Analyses Guaranteed. For full infgrma- 
tion address 

QUINNIPIAC FERTILIZER CO., 


No. 10 State Si., New London, Conn, 


Wanted 
we have none 


Improving The Farm: 


OR 
Methods of Culture that 

Profit and at the sametime Increase the 

Fertility of the Soil. By L. D. DAVIS, 

Conanicat Park Farm, Newport, R. I. 
TNHE AUTHOR OF THIS BOOK HAS 
I accomplished he writes about and knows 
whereof he speaks i discusses the best meth 
ods of procedure on our 0 ind run-down farms. 
Among the valuable things i k are the formu 
las for “Artificial Ashes” and t il Stable Ma 
nure,” of which he is the originato t also contains 
formulas for special manures to irticular crops; 80 
that by its aid any farmer can make own fertilizers 
and at a great saving of expense alone 
is worth many times the price of the ) 

The volume wit! be on sale wt all the usual places, as 
soon as arrangements can be made At present it can 
be obtained of the author, postage paid, by enclosing 
$1.00. Address, L.D. DAY Newport, R. I ot 


Use Sterling Chemical Wick in lamps and oil 
stoves. Cheap, brilliant, no dirt or trimming. 13t13 


Steamboat Lines. 


FALL RIVER LINE; 


Dailv, Sundays included, for 
NEWT YorRE. 


Only 


in every town where 
17t6 


A good live 


shall afford a 


«s feature 


Is, 





First-Class Fare 


ONE DOLLAR. 


Limited Tickets, good only for continuous passage 
on cars and connecting steamer, as specified thereon. 

Unlimited Tickets to New York, good on any train 
to Fall River, $5.00. 

Steamboat Express Train leaves Old Colony De- 
pot at6P.M.WEEK DAYS and7 P.M., SUNDAY® 
connecting at Fall River with the mammoth palace 
steamers, 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE 


Arriving in New York at 7 A.M. Brooklyn and Jer. 
sey City passengers and baggage transferred free by 
“Annex” Boat. 

State-Rooms, Berths & Tickets for all points SOUTH 
and WEST can be secured at the Line Office, No. 3 
Old State House, corner Washington and State 
streets, and at Old Colony Depot. 

L. WH. PALMER, Agt., J. hk. KENDRICK, Supt. 

3 Old State House, Boston. 4itf 





Wheeler's Eclips® Windmill 


First self-regulating solid wheel mil! in- 

vented. Improved upon for 13 years. Over 

8000 in use. 

leading Railroads. The Eclipse has re. 

ceived hundreds of first premiums and 

highest mention in Judges Centennial re- 

= at Philadelphia. The New England 

‘air awarded it first prize in 1877, 1878 and 

1879. It is noislessin operation. Stands 

firm as a building in storm, and is ornamental in ap- 

arance. All needing power for water supply on 

arms, suburban residences, or for irrigation, Lelecge 
or any power purposes; apply for Circular to 

L. H. WHEELER, 40 Oliver St., 


52wi6 Boston, Maas. 


PIANOS #0 ORGANS. 


PIANOS $150 TO $400 (with Stool, Cover and 
Book)—All strictly First-class and sold at Whole- 
sale factory prices. These Pianos made one of the 
finest displays at the Centennial Exhibition, and were 
unanimously recommended for the HiGuest Honors. 
The square Grands contain Mathushek’s new patent 
Duplex Sane Scale, the greatest improvement 
in the history of Piano making. The Uprights are the 
ange im America. Catalogue of 48 pages—mailed 
ree. 

JUBILEE ORGANS, the best inthe world. An 
8 stop organ only $65; 13 stops, $97—with all the late-t 
and best improvements, possessing power, depth, bril- 
liancy and sympathetic quality of tone. Beautiful solo 
effects and perfect stop action. 
beautiful design and elegant finish. Circular free. 
All Pianos and Organs sent on 15 days’ test trial— 
Sreight free if unsatisfactory. Don’t fail to write us 
before buying. Positively we offer the best bar, 
cette and Warerooms, 57th St. and 

v. 
3000 choice pieces sent for 3c. stamp. Address, 


Mendelssohn Piano Co,, Box 2058., N, Y. 





ins. 
Oth 





Cast Steel Hoes, Forks and Rakes, Ames’ Shovels and 
Spades. WALDO BROS., 57 Kilby Street, Boston. 


14tl2 
2 





Gold and Silver Chromo Cards, with name, 10 ots, 
postpaid. Gro. 1. Rexp & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 
vieop—ttep20 





AND NOT 
WEAR OUT. 





Adopted exclusively on 50 


Solid Walnut cases, of 


EET MUSIC at *% price. Cataiogue of 


New York & New England R. R. 


ONLY 


ONE DOLLAR 


— = 


NEW YORK, 


FROM BOSTON, 
VIA NORWICH LINE. 


Limited Tickets sold only at office, 205 Washington 
street, and at Summer street depot, Boston, and are 
good only by the train leaving Boston at 6 P. M., and 
on the boat connecting therewith at New London on 
day of sale. They are not good on any other train or 
boat, or on any other day, or between any other points, 
No stop over allowed. 

Express Train leaves Boston at 6 P.M. week days 
and Sundays, connecting at New London with the first 
class steamers City of New York or City of Boston, 
Returning, steamer leaves Pier 40 North River, N. Y., 
at 4.30 P. M., daily. 

State Rooms $i. Berths free. 

Limited Tickets are now also sold between 


WORCESTER 
And NEW YORK at 
ONE DOLLAR 
either way. 
Staterooms at usual prices. Berths free, | 
pee} A. C, KENDALL, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


PROVIDENCE LINE 


BETWEEN 


Boston & New York, 


{Trains leave Boston & Providence R, R, 
Station daily (Sundays excepted) ati 
. M.; connect at Fox loint wharf, Providence with 
the New and Magnificent 


STEAMERS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


—AND— 


RHODE IS“_AND, 


in New York at 6 A. M. Returni lenve 
ed = orth River, at 5 P.M. arriving ie Becton ut 


Tickets and State secured at C ofhce, 
214 Washington, = weh-\ A, LY 
AA. yolaow, Supt. ‘i . 


arrivi 








